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The Spirit of Generosity and Fair Play | 


youth the finest youth in the world. The spirit of 

generosity and fair play is its chief characteristic. 
The remedy for its shortcomings is in the ordinary pro- 
cesses of school life, under the best people that can be found 
for teachers, and not in universal military training or the 
adoption of military discipline. 


\ OUTH is the greatest thing in the world and American 


Our youth has proved that it can render military obedi- 
ence when the time calls for it, but the higher form of 
obedience which our schools inculcate is the kind that is 
self-imposed and adopted because it is reasonable and 


‘right. Rational obedience is the only kind worth having 


in a democracy. 

The Prussian idea of a completely organized and sys- 
tematized society, with everybody in it scientifically placed 
and obediently accepting his position in the industrial and 
social machine for the benefit of an abstraction called the 
state, is one of the ideas shot to pieces by this war. . 


JosEPH V. DENNEY. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 











Private and class instruction. 
lip-reading. 





INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING : 


To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Day and evening practise classes. 
Normal training course throughout the year. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (incorporated) 


Lectures by 
Ask for circulars. 











18-20 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 
—=] 





Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published ly 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 


the School or through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 


Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 


Medal of Honor, Depariment of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


Training Course for Teachers 
All pupils have exceptional opportunity for FREE practice 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 





LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Lucy Extra Case, Principal 
Miss ANNETTE GILMORE, Assistant Teacher 
Private Instruction, Weekly Practice Class, Conversation 
Class for Advanced Pupils 


406 Mason Building Los Angeles, California 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 


ELIZABETH R, POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, CAL. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 








PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | 


Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal 


Nitchie Method Used 
Conversation Classes 


Private Lessons 
Current Events Classes 


7043 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NITCHIE METHOD 





Private Lessons—Practise Cl Con tion Class 
MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass, 


| | Miss Mary D. Suter 





Washington School of Li 


Normal graduate of the New York School les de fete 
3026 N N'St 


Washington, D. C. 





| | MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Normal Training Course | 


Small Classes | 


7m Oswego St. 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
No. 4 FLo-Les, Cor. 20TH STREET AND CAPITAL AVENUB 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizaABETH G. De Lany, A. B. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Minneapolis, Mina, 














Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL 











———— 








Muller-Walle Method 





DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine and Miss Lucie Dumon 


899 Woodward Avenue 


Nitchie Method 





Detroit. Michigan 
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NORMAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


FIRST—-THE RAW MATERIAL 


HERE are some square pegs in 
round holes even among the teach- 

ers of the deaf. Some of them ought not 
to be teaching the deaf. There are plenty 
of square holes for those square pegs. 
How did the square ones get in the round 
holes? Some, undoubtedly, through the 
door of a normal training class some- 
where. The closing of that door would 
not have been a serious misfortune to 
these teachers. There are many other 
things they could have done. But to have 
turned them to other openings would have 
been a boon to many little deaf children. 
The responsibility of running a train- 
ing class for teachers of the deaf is a 
serious one and should not be lightly as- 
sumed by any person. They are going to 
make or mar lives. A serious business. 
Their first duty is to get proper candi- 
dates and exclude those not adapted to 
this special work. This exclusion should 
be carried to the point of omitting the 
course if no proper candidates are avail- 
able. One of the weak points in existing 
training-class conditions in some cases is 
the temptation to admit undesirable can- 
didates in the absence of desirables, be- 
cause so large a part of the work of the 
school is actually done by these “teachers 
in training,” and they are so handy to 
have around. In a fully organized and 
efficient school they are a nuisance. Ina 
poorly organized school they are a con- 
venience, but a menace because of their 
excessive use. 





Conductors of training classes are hu- 
man and sometimes succumb to tempta- 
tion. In the absence of proper material, 
and the necessity (or desire) for at least 
a moderate quota, they put in at the hop- 
per some raw material that should never 
have been allowed to pass through the 
machine and be foisted upon helpless 
deaf children as their teachers. Let the 
conductors of training classes beware of 
“the wrath to come” if they ever do take 
in any one they know to be undesirable 
as a teacher of the deaf. 

Certain things should insure refusal. 
(I take it for granted we are discussing 
the training of oral teachers. I, at least, 
shall confine myself to that type.) 

Tombstone teeth, distorted or distress- 
ingly abnormal facial expression come 
early in the list of impossibles. Remem- 
ber, that generation after generation of 
deaf children are to be compelled to’stare 
at those monstrosities for years to come. 

Reasonable legibility of speech should 
be a prerequisite. There is as much dif- 
ference in the legibility of spéech as of 
handwriting, and no person with a 
marked incurable illegibility of speech 
should be permitted to make the oral 
teaching of the deaf a life work. It is 
cruelty to children, and there is a society 
organized to prevent it, though, so far as 
I know, it has never intervened as yet in 
this particular form of child torment. 

I once ventured to mildly suggest this, 
with some especially sinful cases in mind, 
and was told that the children needed to 
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learn to understand all kinds of speech. 
This time I want to suggest it a little less 
mildly. In fact, I cannot make it too 
strong. We do not teach a child to read 
by means of a primer written in Horace 
Greeley’s worst hand, do we? Why not? 
They need to learn to read all kinds of 
handwriting, don’t they? Think about it 
a little, and if you decide in favor of the 
person who scornfully waved aside my 
suggestion, then I will condemn you to 
learn Russian by means of text-books in 
the handwriting of a Russian Horace 
Greeley or, shall we say, some Russian 
physician ? 

Physical fitness, so far as speech is 
concerned, is, in my estimation, one of 
the first things to demand. 

Fitness of character to deal with chil- 
dren should be another requisite. Physi- 
cal unfitness cannot escape notice. Un- 
fitness of character may escape detection 
for some time. Before a diploma is 
given, however, there should be adequate 
time and proper investigation to deter- 
mine the possession or lack of the heces- 
sary gentleness, patience, sympathy, and 
kindness. 

Educationally, no teacher of the deaf 
should have less than a good high-schooi 
equipment. There is as much differcnce 
in high schools as there is in eggs. Nuff 
sed. Test the candidates before adtiit- 
ting them. I wish we could ask for a 
minimum of at least a year after high 
school, in normal school, or college; but 
I fear that is too much to expect at pres- 
ent. 

It goes without saying that the candi- 
date should possess good health, hearing, 
and eyesight as well as at least average 
intelligence. 

All this is about the raw material from 
which the teacher is to be made. The 
stuff before it enters the hopper of the 
training machine. 

What shall happen to this raw material 
while going through the shaping process ? 

The universal tools employed are ele- 
gantly known as theory, observation, and 
practise. Theory is supplied to moisten 
and soften the material and render it 
workable under the incisive action of 
practise and to fertilize observation. 

Given suitable stuff to begin with, ob- 
servation and practise will make a good 


teacher without the help of theory; but 
theory and observation can never make a 
good teacher without great assistance 
from practise. A judicious use of each 
improves the quality where there is a liv- 
ing germ of original thought, as some- 
times occurs. With some knowledge of 
the theory, observation is apt to be less 
barren; and with intelligent observation, 
practise is less destructive of the ma- 
terial on which it practises. But the 
greatest of these is practise. 

Theory can be given on paper or ver- 
bally. Observation and practise can only 
be supplied in the presence of the deaf 
child. Only the least valuable and neces- 
sary portion can, therefore, be touched 
upon in this symposium. 

What are the fundamental essentials 
of the theory that should be imparted to 
our would-be teachers? Primarily, that 
the school is not a lathe, the child is not 
a block of wood, and the teacher is not a 
shaping tool that cuts the wooden child 
revolving in the school lathe. That the 
finished product cannot be turned out 
ahead of time by keeping the tool against 
the block revolving in the lathe a certain 
number of hours, continuously or inter- 
mittently, as suits the convenience of the 
teacher workman. But, on the contrary, 
that the child is a living organism, grow- 
ing and maturing by a process of assimi- 
lation, mental as well as physical. That 
merely pouring in a measured quantity 
of food, or presenting to him certain facts 
or ideas, will not cause him to become 
larger or wiser. Some way must be de- 
vised for getting the mental as well as the 
physical food into him, and the time al- 
lowed that is necessary to complete the 
process of assimilation and the resulting 
growth. In other words, physical brain 
maturity must keep pace with mental de- 
mands made. 

Almost all parents and many teachers 
believe that the rapidity with which the 
education of a child advances depends 
upon the amount of energy and patience 
the teacher is able and willing to expend. 
They either forget, or do not know, that 
the completed pattern in the case of a 
child cannot be produced by either forty- 
eight hours of continuance lathe work or 
by forty-eight days, one hour a day, as 
may best suit the convenience of the par- 
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ent or the teacher. The child can only 
grow at a certain rate, either mentally or 
physically. No one can put a quart into 
a pint cup. The limits of content of a 
child’s mind are as definite and as unex- 
ceedable as those of the pint cup. Fortu- 
nately, with time and proper mental nour- 
ishment, the child’s brain cup grows, and 
each year increases its capacity. 

The teacher’s function is to present 
ideas to the child in digestible form and 
in such a way as to stimulate the forma- 
tion of interest, which is the gastric juice 
required for digestion. The child does 
the rest. 

Secondly, with regard to the acquisi- 
tion by the child of language and the 
ability to understand spoken language by 
means of his eyes. 

He will acquire language only by see- 
ing it when the thought it expresses is in 
his mind. Like every one else, he must 
have many repetitions of the same word 
or expression when he is thinking the 
idea before he fully completes the asso- 
ciation in his mind. This is true whether 
he is learning to understand language by 
ear, by writing, or by lip-reading. 

In the case of lip-reading, compel the 
teacher in training to speak naturally. 
The training teacher may not speak nat- 
urally, though she should ; but at least she 
should compel the teacher in training to 
acquire or to keep the habit. In some 
cases the manner of speaking to’ the 
pupils used by the trainer may be an ex- 
ample of what not to do for the one being 
trained. It scarcely seems necessary to 
explain why natural utterance should be 
used. 

Train the one being trained to always 
watch the gaze of the children, to save 
her speech till the children are looking, 
and either make them think of what she 
is saying or say what they are thinking. 

Sut always watch their eyes. If what 
she is saying or doing is interesting they 
will be watching her. 

Show the teacher in training that very 
many deaf children when they come to 
school possess a slight power of perceiv- 
ing sounds that lie within the range of the 
speaking voice if those sounds are made 
very close to the child’s ear. Show her 
that, although this perception of sound is 
too slight to have been of any use under 


vance. 


ordinary home conditions, it is sufficient 
to make it possible to teach these children 
to comprehend words spoken loudly very 
near their ears, and that little by little a 
hearing vocabulary can be built up. 
Show her that work along this line leads 
toward normality more rapidly than any 
other single activity. Tell her that a child 
may be twelve hundred times too deaf to 
hear a word at the distance of a yard and 
yet be able to hear at a distance of an 
inch. 

In taking up the problem of speech- 
teaching, make the learner, by teaching 
and by self-observation, thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the positions for, the for- 
mation of, and the linking together of the 
sounds of speech. But especially impress 
upon her that not in a single case can all 
the adjustments of the speech organs nec- 
essary to the correct utterance of a sound 
be seen when the sound is made in a per- 
fectly natural way. That if the child 
imitates what he sees when the teacher 
shows him by her own organs how a 
sound is made he must of necessity utter 
the sound incorrectly. It is impossible to 
make all the points visible to the child in 
the relation they bear in natural utter- 
Make it very clear to her that she 
must devise or be taught ways of making 
the. child understand what he is to do 
with his speech organs without permit- 
ting him to reproduce what he sees when 
she illustrates with her own lips, teeth, 
tongue, and palate. It is such imitation 
that produces the awful mouthing and the 
exaggerated movements of tongue and 
lips that accompany the speech of so many 
deaf children. 


Eprror’s Note.—Mr. Wright’s article 
is the first of five or more promised con- 
tributions on the training of students to 
teach deaf children. In the next number 
we hope to present the views of Mr. 
Winnie and Miss De Motte, while con- 
tributions from other authorities on the 
training of teachers will appear in suc- 
ceeding numbers. We also invite the 
heads of schools to express their opinions 
regarding the kind of training that pro- 
duces the teacher best qualified to do effi- 
cient work under existing conditions. 
Also, what type of student is the most 
desirable for training. 














LESSONS IN LIP-READING FOR DEAF SOLDIERS 


(NITCHIE METHOD) 


BY JULIET D. CLARK AND JANE B. WALKER 


(Continued from November) 


LESSON XXXIV 
STORY 34 
The Difficulties of Tudor Jenks 


Tudor Jenks, the author of many bits 
of humorous verse and prose, has always 
had difficulty on first meeting people in 
getting them to accept his name as his 
own. They insist upon regarding it as 
a rather odd pseudonym. Recently the 
matter has grown worse and he has ex- 
perienced difficulty in establishing its 
right in articulate speech. 

One day, in front of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, Mr. Jenks was an involuntary wit- 
ness to a fight between two cab drivers. 
The men were promptly arrested and Mr. 
Jenks was haled to court with them to 
tell what he had seen. The police magis- 
trate was elderly, gruff, and short-tem- 
pered. 

“What is your name?” asked the law- 


er. 

“Tudor Jenks.” 

“Once more, please.” 

“Tudor Jenks.” 

A sharp rap from the court and this, 
explosively : 

“Witness will stop making a funny 
noise and give his name!” 


Homophenous Words 
Six words in a group: 


back, bag, bang, bank, pack, pang 

bare, bear, mare, pair, pare, pear 

cent, scent, sent, send, said, set 

chap, champ, jamb, jam, sham, jab 
drain, trade, drained, train, trained, trait 
find, fight, fine, fined, vied, vine 

raid, rain, rained, rate, reign, reigned 


Vowel Exercises in Sentences 


The object of the following exercises 
is drill with those vowel sounds most 
likely to be confused. They are arranged 
in the order of the similarity of their 
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movements. Short é and long 4 are prac- 
tically the same in rapid speech; though 
in slower speech a difference may some- 
times be seen. The teacher says the 
whole sentence, but the pupil repeats only 
the word in which the vowel changes. 
The sentences should be given rapidly 
and naturally, in order first, and then 
promiscuously. 


The pawn is black. 
The burn is black. 
The put is black. 
The bun is black. 
The bin is black. 
The bean is black. 
The pen is black. 
The pane is black. 
The pan is black. 
The pine is black. 


The fawn is pretty. 
The fern is pretty. 
The foot is pretty. 
The fun is pretty. 
The fin is pretty. 
The feat is pretty. 
The fen is pretty. 
The fane is pretty. 
The fan is pretty. 
The fine is pretty. 


The lawn is wet. 
The learn is wet. 
The look is wet. 
The luck is wet. 
The lit is wet. 
The leed is wet. 
The let is wet. 
The lane is wet. 
The lad is wet. 
The line is wet. 


Your thought is good. 
Your third is good. 
Your thud is good. 
Your thin is good. 
Your theen is good. 
Your then is good. 





























Your thane is good. 
Your than is good. 
Your thine is good. 


Colloquial Forms 


1. Why haven’t I been notified before 
this ? 

2. Why hasn’t he saved any money? 

3. Why hadn’t she followed your di- 
rections ? 

4. Why isn’t he more successful? 

5. Why aren’t they going away this 
summer? 

6. Why wasn’t he on the golf course 
this afternoon ? 

7. Why weren’t you here on time? 

8. Why won’t she give you the infor- 
mation ? 

9. Why wouldn’t that be a good idea? 

10. Why shan’t the boys run the auto- 
mobile ? 

11. Why shouldn’t we spend all we 
earn? 

12. Why don’t you work harder? 

13. Why doesn’t she come to see me? 

14. Why didn’t you telephone me? 

15. Why mayn’t I go if you do? 

16. Why mightn’t I sell thrift stamps? 

17. Why can’t I read the lips as well 
as you do? 

18. Why couldn’t you meet me at the 
subway station? 

19. Why mustn’t I repeat what you 
told me? 

20. Why oughtn’t the boys to go bare- 
foot ? 


LESSON XXXV 
STORY 35 
Blowing His Own Horn 


Shortly after Raymond Hitchcock 
made his first big hit in New York, Eddie 
Foy, who was also playing in town, hap- 
pened to be passing Daly’s Theatre and 
paused to look at the pictures of Hitch- 
cock and his company that adorned the 
entrance. Near the pictures was a bill- 
board covered with laudatory extracts 
from newspaper criticisms of the show. 

When Foy had moodily read to the 
bottom of the list, he turned to an unob- 
trusive young man who had been watch- 
ing him out of the corner of his eye. 

“Say, have you seen this show?” he 
asked. 
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“Sure,” replied the young man. 

“Any good? How’s this guy Hitch- 
cock, anyhow ?” 

“Any good?” repeated the young man, 
pityingly. ‘Why, say, he’s the best in the 
business. He’s got all these other would- 
be side-ticklers lashed to the mast. He’s 
a scream. Never laughed so much at 
any one in all my life.” 

“Is he as good as Foy?” ventured Foy, 
hopefully. 

“As good as Foy!” The young man’s 
scorn was superb. “Why, this Hitchcock 
has got that Foy person looking like a 
gloom. They’re not in the same class. 
Hitchcock is funny. A man with feel- 
ings can’t compare them. I’m sorry you 
asked me; I feel so strongly about it.” 

Eddie looked at him very sternly and 
then, in the hollow tones of a tragedian, 
he said: 

“T am Foy.” 

“T know you are,” said the young man, 
cheerfully. “I’m Hitchcock!” 


Homophenous Words 
Seven words in a group: 


bound, bout, mound, pound, bowed, 
mount, pout 


Eight words in a group: 


medal, meddle, mettle, metal, pedal, 
peddle, petal, mental 


Nine words in a group: 


bead, bean, mean, mien, beat, beet, meat, 
meet, peat 


Ten words in a group: 


bend, bent, mend, meant, penned, pent, 
bed, pen, bet, pet 

Twelve words in a group: 
bite, bide, mite, might, pied, bind, mind, 
pint, pine, pined, mine, mined 

Fourteen words in a group: 
bad, mad, pad, bat, mat, pat, ban, pan, 
pant, man, banned, panned, band, manned 

Vowel Exercises in Sentences 


He sawed the wood. 
He surd the wood. 
He sook the wood. 
He sun the wood. 
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sit the wood. 
He seat the wood. 
He set the wood. 
He sate the wood. 
He sat the wood. 
He site the wood. 


He wrought it well. 
He rook it well. 

He rut it well. 

He rid it well. 

He reed it will. 

He red it well. 

He rate it well. 

He rat it well. 

He rite it well. 


The walk is hard. 
The word is hard. 
The wood is hard. 
The won is hard. 
The wit is hard. 
The weed is hard. 
The wet is hard. 
The wait is hard. 
The wag is hard. 
The wide is hard. 


He jawed the man. 
He shirt the man. 
He should the man. 
He shun the man. 
He shin the man. 
He sheen the man. 
He shed the man. 
He shade the man. 
He shad the man. 
He shied the man. 


. 


Colloquial Forms 


I’m going away Friday. 

I’ll be back next week. 

. I'd like to go with you. 

. I’ve changed my mind. 

. He’s the youngest of the family. 

. He'll be 21 years old next month. 
He’d never forgive you if you did 


NOMpwhd 


that. 

8. She’s one of the finest women I 
know. 

g. She’ll be sorry to miss you. 

10. She’d been there almost half an 
hour when we arrived. 

11. We’re invited out to dinner to- 


morrow. 
_12. We'll spend the winter in Califor- 
nia. 
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13. We'd be sorry to make a mistake, 

14. We’ve been working for almost an 
hour. 

15. You're improving very much. 

16. You'll make a good lip-reader if 
you persevere. 

17. You’d never 
brothers. 

18. You’ve played a joke on me. 

19. They’re my oldest friends. 

20. They’ll be very much interested to 
hear about your trip. 

21. They’d planned to camp out this 
summer. 

22. They’ve been away almost a year. 


think they were 


The authors desire to state that the 
stories in the foregoing course of lessons 
have been taken from various sources— 
biographies, magazines, newspapers, ete. 

Mr. Nitchie’s text-book, “Lip-Reading: 
Principles and Practise,” has been freely 
drawn upon for the technical aspect of 
the subject. 


LIP-READING SOLVES PROBLEMS FOR 
THE DEAF 


To say that deafness is an opportunity rather 
than a handicap may sound unreasonable to 
those who have no special interest in work 
with the deaf. Attendance at a meeting at the 
Pacific Coast School of Lip-Reading, Citizens’ 
National Bank Building, yesterday was a reve- 
lation as to the possibilities in this interesting 
work. The totally deaf were able to under- 
stand not only their teacher, Marian Anderson, 
but, after being introduced by writing their 
names on the board, were able to converse 
among themselves. The nervous strain in the 
faces of the semi-deaf changed to that of calm 
serenity as they found themselves able to 
understand even the lowest tones without ef- 
fort. It was the first practise meeting of a 
class of beginners. None had had more than 
four lessons. 

Lessons call for concentration, and to gain 
that a pupil must be interested. Every re- 
source of the teacher is taxed to hold the in- 
terest of the pupil and stimulate to the highest 
point of efficiency during the lesson period. In 
this way the pupil enjoys his lesson, almost un- 
conscious of the thorough drilling he is recetv- 
ing —Los Angeles Express, October 27. 





“Acute Suppuration of the Middle Ear.” J. 
Clarence Keeler, M. D., Philadelphia. Read be- 
fore the Section on Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Diseases of the Medical Society of the State 
of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh Session, Septem- 
ber 27, 1917, and published in The Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Journal for September, 1918. 
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HOW A MOTHER TAUGHT HERSELF HOW TO TRAIN 


HER DEAF CHILD 
BY BERTHA L. BARTLETT 


(Continued from November) 


SANTA CLAUS song interested 
Winnifred, and one day she asked 
me to write “down the chimney” ; so this 
appears : 
Come, sing a song for Santa Claus, 
For bells and reindeer sleigh; 
And bags of toys for girls and boys, 
He’s surely been your way. 
He makes his trips on Christmas night, 
When all the world’s asleep; 
And down the chimney, so they say, 
The jolly saint will creep. 


Winnifred had always repeated the last 
two lines. She knew “jelly,” and “jolly” 
was fine to say, too. She went around 
saying “jelly, jolly, jelly, jolly.” I showed 
her that “jolly saint” meant “Santa 
Claus.” We had no end of pictures for 
“reindeer sleigh,” “bells,” “bags of toys,” 
etc. We acted out Santa Claus “creep- 
ing’ from the fireplace. Winnifred 
begged to read the verse and | helped her 
improve. One day all the way downtown 
she worked over “sleigh” and “surely,” 
saying them over and over by herself. 
Another day she worked on “reindeer” ; 
another day on “creep.” “Your,” “trip,” 
and “Christmas” never suited me, but 
we'll have them by next Christmas. You 
see, | am depending upon hearing now to 
help me. 

At Winnifred’s test a year ago the sur- 
geon said he thought she heard all the 
tuning-forks down to C, and she had re- 
peated ten words (blindfolded) 3 inches 
from her ear. This year she can repeat 
nearly every word she knows 8 inches 
from her ear, and does particularly well 
when accent and rhythm help her, as in 
“Hallowe’en,” “fourteen,” “Santa Claus,” 
“twenty-one,” etc. The surgeon tells me 
that there may be a limit to the amount 
of hearing that can be developed in Win- 
nifred’s case, but I’m so thankful for 
what she has developed. However, I 
want ail I can get. 

A cat adopted us this winter. Winni- 
fred was overjoyed when she heard him 
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mew. She was very close to him. To 
her, kitty says “pow.” Hence she refuses 
to read the parts of stories where kitty is 
supposed to say “mew! mew!” She ob- 
jects strenuously. 

She has heard the robins scold, and 
she came home the other day flapping her 
arms and trying to tell me how a rooster 
crows. Some three hundred baby chicks 
in the 10-cent store made too much noise 
to suit her. Her ear was close to the little 
screened-in counter. Her joy over these 
new sounds is worth seeing. Yet she 
hasn’t enough hearing to catch our daily 
conversations. 

To go back to kitty. Wiéinnifred felt 
the warmth of kitty’s fur and immedi- 
ately we took up: “I like little pussy. 
Her coat is so warm.” 

Also another story (verse) : 

Once there was a little kitty, 
White as the snow. 


In the barn she used to frolic, 
Long time ago. 


There are several stanzas of this in my 
book. 

Winnifred’s shadow interested her, so 
we are working on Stevenson’s “I have a 
little shadow that goes in and out with 
me.” And, going back to the Primer, we 
have taken up the squirrel story, or part 
of a bird story, or a Christmas-tree story 
when any of those topics has been of par- 
ticular interest. We have squirrel, bird, 
and tame-rabbit neighbors. A _ stuffed 
owl in a seashore bungalow gave me an 
opportunity to interest Winnifred in an 
owl story. 

I am working now for connected lan- 
guage through eye and ear, following sug- 
gestions given by Mr. John D. Wright. 
As I stated, I find the N. A. T. D. read- 
ers and the Sarah Fuller Primer splendid 
language guides. Also, for pictures for 
discussion, I find the Peter Rabbit Series 
very helpful, our fairy story books, and 
I hope to look over the old-fashioned 
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Chatterbox books. We've been to the 
circus, and I think the Chatterbox books 
of wild animals ought to be our next pur- 
chase. Also I’ve discovered a splendid 
little reader—the Long Ago Series 
Lyons and Carnahan: “Red Feather.” 
We can take the first fifteen pages in the 
next year; probably more. We may as 
well play “Indian” as anything else. Jack 
has put up a sleeping tent in the yard 
and built a fireplace. The book is very 
attractively made, buff pages, red and 
brown illustrations, and the stories are 
supposed to be true pictures of Indian 
life. Winnifred has added “Indian,” 
“feather,” “forest,” “river,” and “canoe” 
to her vocabulary. We put the feather 
in her hair-ribbon each morning. Jack 
knows where there’s a bed of clay for 
pottery. Bows and arrows are easy to 
make. Our summer outing gives us a 
forest, a river, canoes, and birch bark. 
Some day I hope to get an opportunity 
to examine many sample primers and first 
and second readers, basal and supplemen- 
tary. 

Before leaving language, I must tell the 
simple device I used for teaching “yester- 
day,” “to-day,” and “to-morrow.” I cut 
three small slips of paper, wrote “yester- 
day” on the first, “to-day’’ on the second, 
and “to-morrow” on the third. Then I 
pinned these on our calendar. ““To-mor- 
row’s” calendar space is vacant, for we 
build daily. I shifted the three slips each 
day until Winnifred grasped the idea. It 
took just a few days. Our diary page 
states: “Yesterday was March 31, 1918.” 
“To-day is April 1, 1918.” “To-morrow 
will be April 2, 1918.” 

We mark holidays with Dennison’s 
seals and now write the name of the holi- 
day. I use appropriate crepe paper for 
holidays, and busy work, too. I found 
carbon paper in large sheets at 5 cents, 
and a dozen Io by 12 sheets in the 10-cent 
store for 10 cents. This helps me trans- 
fer pictures to cards for sewing, and 
Winnifred likes to use the carbon paper, 
too. 

In our books, as the question or need 
arose, | have capitals and small letters, 
script and print side by side for compari- 
son, the days of the week, also many clock 
faces drawn, for I taught Winnifred to 
tell time. She was so impatient that I 





had to teach her the hours as soon as she 
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could count to 12. Then when I’d say 
“We shall go downtown at 3 o’clock,” 
“You may make cocoa (a favorite occu- 
pation as soon as she could climb on a 
chair to reach the cabinet) at 4 o'clock,” 
“We shall take the car at 11 o'clock,” 
she was entirely satisfied. When she 
could count by fives we worked with the 
minutes. (Mr. John D. Wright wrote 
out many, many helpful suggestions in 
March, 1918, for my work. I wish he 
would print them, and also the advice he 
gave me on connected language. ) 

Winnifred kept watch of the changing 
year, the falling leaves, the frost that 
killed the last of the flowers, the snow, 
the return of the leaves, and the spring 
flowers. We've seen the Jack-in-the- 
pulpits, spring beauties, dog-tooth violets, 
and wild lilies of the valley grow this 
year—the violets, buttercups, and daisies. 
Winnifred is almost normal physically. 
She runs, jumps, rides a velocipede, plays 
hop-scotch, and actually skips with two 
feet (after much practice). Last sum- 
mer we took a bungalow on the Tom’s 
River, where Winnifred became ac- 
quainted with boats and fishing, and saw 
crabs, lizards, and snakes; and, best of 
all, she learned to swim with water- 
wings. Our small boy has always brought 
home such treasures as turtles, frogs, tad- 
poles, snakes, unusual stones ; so we have 
been generously supplied with Nature 
materials while waiting for strength to 
go after them ourselves. All of this gives 
opportunity for more language. 

We have used reading entirely as an 
expression of thought. Phonetics have 
had their value simply as aids to correct 
pronunciation. As Winnifred sits on my 
lap, with her knowledge of phonetics, I 
can correct mistakes in pronunciation. 
Now we work through hearing; she 
rarely looks up. My mouth is close to 
her ear. Sometimes, if it seems neces- 
sary, I cover all but the initial letter of a 
word with my thumb to call special atten- 
tion. .In the same way I cover all but the 
final letter, or call attention to a central 
vowel or combination by covering both 
ends. ‘Then she corrects pronunciation 
herself. A pencil and paper are useful, 
though I rarely use them at that time. 
We read for the story, and I take all drill- 
work entirely apart from the reading of 
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the story. Simply a matter of prefer- 
ence; decided preference on my part. 

I have found it helpful to cover all pic- 
tures but the one we're interested in and 
to hold a card (a postcard is right size) 
just under the line we are reading. Win- 
nifred’s attention wanders with too many 
attractions. She shows great preference 
for certain parts of the story and is eager 
to skip. All little hearing children do 
that. The amount she reads _ varies. 
When her interest flags or there have 
been too many distractions, I have to give 
up. Sometimes I have to be content with 
three or four lines. In new work I am 
happy if I get one line. Sometimes she 
reads three or four pages. I am amazed 
at her eagerness to conquer difficult com- 
binations, as they occur in these rhymes 
and stories, by herself. 

Our number work has been the easiest 
work of all so far. I have put in quite a 
little time on it, though lessons were very 
short; just a minute or two at first. 
When Winnifred was four and exploring 
the kitchen and pantry, she decided to 
help set the table. I noticed that she al- 
ways took the right number of knives and 
forks, and if by mistake I gave her four 
plates, she objected strenuously until I 
added the fifth. Now such a knowledge 
of number before she had a chance to do 
much in lip-reading or to learn speech I 
felt was a pretty fair beginning. I made 
up my mind that number could be pre- 
sented to appeal to the eye entirely; that 
she could learn to lip-read numbers as 
easily as anything else. My only thought 
was to make the work attractive. Not 
only the presentation, but the drill. 

We began work with the animals and 
little dolls I mentioned, and at the time 
we were drilling on “two,” I gave Win- 
nifred rewards in twos: two candies ; two 
animal crackers. I did the same with 
three and four. After Winnifred could 
lip-read these: “Give me three kittens,” 
“Give me four dogs,” I used the number 
written on a good-sized card. I made the 
figures about three inches high then. I 
would arrange groups of cats, dolls, dogs, 
horses in ones, twos, threes, fours; then 
call her, give her the cards, and reward 
her if they were right; and they were. I 
found these toys too large for quick work 
when we got to sixes and sevens. I 
wanted attractive small things, and de- 
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cided to cut tiny shoes, dolls, houses, ete., 
from magazines. The labor was tremen- 
dous ; I couldn’t give the time to it. One 
day I thought of the little pictures we 
used to paste on cornucopias, and .found 
them in a little paper and magazine store. 
I bought a photograph-mounting book in 
the 10-cent store and filled a page with 
ones; another with twos. I had one of 
threes, fours, fives, and sixes, respec- 
tively. They served to attract; it was in 
permanent form, but the pictures were 
too large. When I happened to see Den- 
nison’s seals that problem was solved. 
I gave Winnifred a box of seals (little 
red hearts) and asked her to paste 4, 3, 
6, 7, etc., and she pasted the right num- 
ber every time. 

In grouping objects small seals give 
best results. If I have large seals she 
counts one at a time. I don’t want that 
in my work now. I want her to see a 
group. Then we made a chart of red 
hearts for the kitchen wall, hung as the 
others were, on a level with her eyes. It 
remained there a year: 


i. @ one 
2. 0O two 
3. 000 three 
4. 0000 four 
5. 00000 five 
6. 00000 O six 
7. 00000 00 seven 
8. 00000 000 eight 
Qg. 00000 0000 nine 


10. OOOOO OOOCOO ten 


Too great space between seals makes 
work difficult. Winnifred worked hard 
over articulation. How happy she was 
when she was five years old. Five can- 
dles, rewards in fives; five became a 
magic number. (Personally I dislike the 
scoring method ; it is absolutely valueless 
in counting money or objects. Even 
splints are better placed regularly with a 
space between the fives as our fingers are 
arranged.) We used nature’s finest 
counters, the fingers, again grouping. 
Our fingers are with us always, ‘and 
numeral frames may be miles away. 
Winnifred did not point to her fingers 
one at a time to count. We held up one 
finger, called it one, then relaxed the 
hand; held up two fingers, said two, re- 
laxed the hand; held up three fingers, 
said three, relaxed the hand, and so on. 
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We used splints and a numeral frame 
after reaching 10; occasionally two pairs 
of hands. 

When Jack had his cake on his eleventh 
birthday (January, 1917) Winnifred 
asked for the new number. I 
“eleven.” She brought a pencil and I 
wrote “eleven 11.” Winnifred said 
“No,” and indicated that one and one are 
two. I took the candles, tied a ‘string 
around ten, then put them in the tiny box 
cover, and put the single candle in the 
box—box and cover side by side—and on 
a large sheet of paper fitted underneath. 
I showed 1 (ten) and 1 (unit). That 
was somewhat explanatory ; but I bought 
more seals, cut small slips of paper, on 
each of which I placed ten seals. I drew 
several squares, divided in half vertically, 
called the left half the “tens box,” the 
right half the “units box.” On the first 
square, left box, I pinned one slip of ten. 
In the right box there was nothing. Un- 
derneath the ten I placed “1” underneath 
the blank right “o” ; under all I wrote the 
word “ten.” Of course, eleven had a slip 
of ten pinned in the left half of the 
square and one seal pasted in the right 
half. Underneath the tens box I wrote 
“1” and underneath the units box “1”; 
under all the word eleven. Twelve con- 
sisted of one ten and two units; thirteen 
of one ten and three units. Winnifred 
expected fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seven- 
teen, eighteen, nineteen, though when she 
came to articulation she cried over “fif- 
teen.” A little girl of five, who loved 
fives, could not understand why unrea- 
sonable mortals had created “fifteen”’ in- 
stead of “fiveteen.” Nor was she con- 
soled until later, when she found twenty- 
five, thirty-five, forty-five, and all the 
other fives but “fifteen” and “fifty” had 
behaved. Nor did she really forgive poor 
fifteen until she was six, and “six” became 
the magic number and “fifteen” had be- 
come automatic. 


Tens Units 

00 
oo oO 
00 re) 
00 
oO 

I 2 

twelve 
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Twenties, of course, necessitated two 
tens, one pinned on top of the other in 
the tens box. ‘Thirties, three tens. The 
reason for pinning one over the other in 
that way was to keep the sizes of the 
boxes uniform. It was easy enough to 
lift them up to count the number of slips, 
I did not want any confusion when we 
needed the hundreds box. Then we bun- 
dled splints into tens. Day after day we 
counted slips of ten, or bundles of ten 
splints—10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, go, 
1oo—and then using single splints with 
the bundles—21I, 22, 23, 24, etc.; 31, 32, 
33, 34, etc. In our drill later we skipped 
around: “Show me 57, 75, 82,” etc. 
What a time we had then to distinguish 
between seventeen and seventy and to 
articulate both the “teens” and the “ties,” 
and “twelve” and “twenty” were so diffi- 
cult that Winnifred balked absolutely. I 
did not force them. When we arrived 
at twelve or twenty, she waited and 
watched, and I said “twelve,” or 
“twenty.” After weeks of this I heard 
her counting alone and mumbling a rea- 
sonable reproduction of “twelve.” She 
gained confidence each day after that. I 
just waited and repeated faithfully. The 
pronunciation is nearly all that could be 
desired now. 

I began our work in addition combina- 
tions, and found that such combinations 
as 5 and 2, 5 and 3, 5 and 4 Winnifred 
had mastered unconsciously from the 
chart and from the hands. She had asked 
of her own accord (in pantomime) for 
two and two, three and three, four and 
four before she could articulate. I be- 
lieve those were Harriet’s favorite com- 
binations. The other combinations to ten 
have had regular drilling with splints, 
fingers, and numeral frames. Then I 
showed the formal work on paper: 


How many are 4 and 3? 
Four and three are seven. 


4+ 37: 
4 and 3 are 7. 
4 

“3 
7 


I am trying to teach her to hear these 
drills now. I can recall in my own first 
school days and in my work at home (1 
did not attend school regularly until [ 

















was eight) hearing the class drone out 
addition combinations, and the same type 
of study at home. I can almost hear the 
class count by twos and threes. Without 
question, the ear aids memory tremen- 
dously, so we'll have both eye-work and 
ear-work now. 

Winnifred was interested in some Hal- 
lowe’en seals last October, red and black 
cats and red and black witches. I pur- 
chased several boxes for counting by 
twos and threes in conjunction with such 
counting on the numeral frame. To my 
dismay, when they were very carefully 
mounted, Winnifred turned away. She 
looked disgusted. The cats were very 
crude—a Hallowe’en fancy. Winnifred 
absolutely refused to see. I bought some 
yellow Hallowe’en seals in another store 
and mounted them in exactly the same 
way and she was happy over her work. 
We hold a postcard and slide it down, 
following down the twos—2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
(no numbers are written in this book) : 


oOo 
oOo 
0O 
0o 
0O 


[ have another list taking two more— 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. Some pretty turkey 
seals carry us to 14. 

Then in another place I have seals be- 
ginning with I—1, 3, 5, 7, 9. 

) 
00 
oo 
00 
00 


Another list runs I, 3, 5, 7, 9, I1; a 
third list carries us to 13. 

Another set of turkeys were too large. 
She starts in to count by twos, but runs 
off into pointing and counting by ones. 

The little Santa Claus seals are favor- 
ites, and little gold bells, Santa in his 
sleigh, stockings full of toys, little poin- 
settia flowers, and little Easter rabbits 
make very attractive counters. We have 
worked on threes in the same way: 


000 000 000 
000 000 000 
000 000 

000 


3, 6 3,6,9 3, 6,9, 12 
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Then beginning with one: 1, 4, 7, 10. 


O o fe) 
000 000 000 
000 000 
000 

1,4 1,4,7 I, 4, 7, 10 

And beginning with two: 2, 5, 8, 11. 

00 00 00 
000 000 000 
000 000 
000 

2,5 2,6,8° Sie, 


And I have fours and fives mounted 
for drill for future work. In our “diary” 
books I have numbers carefully spelled— 
one, two, three, etc., up to one hundred. 
I have columns of numbers to 100, 
usually ten in a column, so that we can 
read across: I, II, 21, 31, 41, 51, 61, 71, 
81, gt. I have written out the counting 
by twos up to 100; also 1, 3, 5, 7, etc., to 
gg. I don’t expect her to tell me all that. 

3ut she asks, “What next?” and I always 
go on until she is ready to stop. We have 
counting by fives to 500 on one page, and 
I recall that she wanted to know what 
came after goo and then what after 1,000; 
so I showed her. I believe we got up to 


. 10,000 before she was tired, but I do not 


spend time drilling those things. They 
will have their own time and plan. Count- 
ing by fives, of course, helps in telling 
time and handling money. We have only 
our combinations to 10 so far. And al- 
ways the greatest helps are my charts— 
made for the moment on cardboard or 
wrapping paper, whenever drill or any 
special point demands attention. They 
are my silent teachers. All of the work 
needs constant drill. Our hearing chil- 
dren drill on combinations for three or 
four years. We are playing store with a 
handful of pennies, nickels, and dimes. 
We take ten or twelve small articles— 
those nearest when our chance comes. 
Sometimes Winnifred is shopkeeper; 
sometimes she is the shopper. 

And here my tale is near an end. I’ve 
no doubt people will wonder when I do 
all this. We try to have one regular 
period of study early in the morning, be- 
fore I begin my household duties. The 
period lasts just as long as I can hold 
Winnifred’s interest without tiring her. 
Family illnesses and other usual and un- 
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usual interruptions upset many of my 
plans in spite of my wishes. But her 
work comes first. 

On rainy days we get in our best work, 
for we can work a little and play a little 
and get in much before bedtime. One 
time for ear-training alone comes when I 
am putting the children to bed. Winni- 
fred is tired, and she sits in my lap, asks 
me to pin back her curls and say all her 
rhymes into her ear. Sometimes we add 
the story of the Three Bears, and occa- 
sionally the Three Little Pigs. She loves 
the change of voice in the first story, and 
the repetition of “Little pig, little pig, let 
me come in.” “No, no, by the hair on 
my chinny, chin, chin”; and the huffing 
and puffing. This work, also, we are be- 
ginning in front of the mirror. Last of 
all, I sing her prayer. 

The whole house shows our work. 
Charts are everywhere; a small mirror 
hung in the kitchen on a level with Win- 
nifred’s eyes has been a great help. We 
had great difficulty in training the little 
hand to be steady; but one of her joys is 
a little note-book and pencil for scrib- 
bling, and occasionally writing words she 
knows, and I keep her well supplied. The 
kindergarten work has done much for 
her, too. 

I am still experimenting. You see, we 
mothers have no lip-reading and language 
guides suitable for our babies. Nor do 
we know how to make language interest- 
ing. If our development of words be in- 
teresting, how about drill? Those dread- 
ful double consonants? These little ones 
take our language efforts smilingly, and 
we find “swim,” “lollypop,” “robin” 
learned for all time, apparently, at the 
second repetition; and prosaic “stock- 
ing,” “comb,” “potato” still in the lip- 
reading stage. Won't somebody tell us 
how to make these prosaic things inter- 
esting and give definite exercises without 
preaching? A book of Things To Do—a 
guide for working along natural lines to 
make the child use connected language? 
Don’t tell us that the psychological age of 
speech is from two to five or two to eight, 
and then say, “Hands off !” when it comes 
to articulation. Give us a definite guide 
for lip-reading and language. We'll fight 
for oral schools hard and fast then. 

I have a very warm feeling of gratitude 
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for the splendid help given me at the 
Newark School, for the interest Mr. 
John D. Wright took in my work this 
spring, starting me along new lines, and 
the same feeling toward Tur Vota Re- 
view. The discussions there have given 
me many ideas and helps. (I have not 
mentioned the Sweet Language books, 
which could be used as language guides, 
that I’ve purchased recently; nor Facial 
Speech-Reading, by Dr. Gutzmann, for 
the latter is very fatiguing for a mother 
physically tired. I have promised myself 
Dr. Bell’s pamphlet on the same subject 
some day. I have the Barry Five Slate 
System, but have not been able to use it 
with so young a child.) 

I do hope that, after reading this, other 
discouraged mothers will try out differ- 
ent methods, different subjects—it is all 
education, after all. 

Perhaps we mothers, some day, can ar- 
range matters so that the State will sup- 
ply a traveling teacher of the deaf to start 
us on our lip-reading; to help us in our 
difficulties with articulation; to help us 
find the right school. It took me a year 
to find out how and where to see the work 
and another year and more to make ar- 
rangements to visit the school. It would 
pay the State many times over to aid 
mothers of deaf children in this way. 
Our children would not be eighteen be- 
fore finishing regular school work, as 
some articles state. The course of study 
in Public School No. 47, the Day School 
for the Deaf in New York City, published 
in THE Vora Review for July, 1917, has 
interested me very much. It gives a very 
good idea of the various phases of work 
necessary in teaching a little deaf child. 


(Concluded next month) 


Eprror’s Nore.—Complying with our 
earnest request, Mrs. Bartlett has written 
a postscript giving an account of Winni- 
fred’s training during the past three 
months and has also favored us with a 
photograph of the little girl who may set 
the pace for hearing children just as 
Jeanie Lippitt did 52 years ago. What 
a priceless blessing are mothers of the 
type of Mrs. Lippitt, Mrs. Hubbard, Mrs. 
Way, Mrs. Crane, Mrs. Bartlett, Mrs. 
Jelks, and others. 
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THE DIARY OF A DEAF CHILD'S MOTHER 


A Prize Essay * 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


(Continued from November) 


January 8. 

HIS teaching business is a serious 
DE thing. It is definite work. It is defi- 
nite results. It takes definite time. There 
is no hocus-pocus about it. I have had 
to do a lot of rearranging in my life ; and 
how I do like it! I am just beginning 
to realize my own possibilities. I had 
been living so at haphazard—a daily round 
of housework, sewing, caring for the chil- 
dren, playing with Robert—no plan, no 
method, no perspective. The constant 
presence and reminder of a deaf child 
who must and shall be taught, who is 
growing daily in intelligence and in de- 
mands for intelligent occupation, is fore- 
ing me to revolutionize my way of life. 
It is true that Jack is too little to be 
taught for an hour, but he has to be 
taught intermittently for about ten hours 
every day, and that requires that my other 
duties be so arranged as to leave a wide 
margin to my time. 

It would seem as though the mother 
of today should have more time to spare 
than her mother had. I don’t do half the 
sewing mother used to do. She made 
frilly aprons for me when I went to 
school, elaborate affairs with tatting and 
rick-rack and lace, and she made every- 
thing else that I wore, too, except my 
shoes and stockings. I buy all of Mar- 
garet’s dresses ready made ; she has never 
had an apron; and she wears knicker- 
bockers to play in. Mother used to spend 
20 minutes every morning curling my hair 
around her finger. Margaret’s hair is 
straight and docked short,and she brushes 
it herself. Mother used to do endless 
baking and cooking. Her Sunday dinner 
was positively orgiastic; it used to take 





*The prize was $150, paid from the income 
of the memorial trust fund presented to the 
Association by Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Grosve- 
nor in memory of their son, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Grosvenor. 
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us all Sunday morning to get it and all 
Sunday afternoon. to get over it. My 
meals are less hectic and a good deal more 
healthful. 

All of which should give me more time 
to myself than mother used to have. But 
mother wasn’t expected to read two news- 
papers a day and remember what was in 
them. She didn’t have to carry the map 
of the Verdun sector in her head and 
know the names of all the generals in 20 
different armies. She wasn’t expected to 
knit helmets and take a First Aid course 
and sell Liberty Bonds. Nobody de- 
manded that she be able to pronounce 
Tschaikowsky and Villa and Turgenev, 
expound the political maxims of Treit- 
schke, and remember that De Bussy was 
not a face powder. I have to do all of 
these things and take care of a house and 
a husband and teach a deaf baby besides. 

The only way I can do it is by a process 
of systematic elimination, which, I hasten 
to add, is no hardship, really, for all my 
life I have loved to get rid of things. I 
don’t let things accumulate around the 
house—dirt, work, old clothes, old news- 
papers, and magazines. There isn’t a 
magazine over three months old in the 
house, and though Robert sometimes la- 
ments the September Harpers’ or. the 
January 2 Literary Digest, I find the clear 
spaces on the shelves and library table 
exceedingly restful. I don’t keep old 
clothes around waiting for a free mend- 
ing day. I never have a free day to de- 
vote to nothing but mending; so when a 
garment is so old that it cannot be used 
without considerable fixing over, I give it 
away. That isn’t extravagance, it’s self- 
defense. I cannot be pestered by the per- 
petual reminder of things I haven’t done. 
They drag me down just when I need 
suppleness and mental agility to keep up 
with Jack’s demands. 

I’m not horrid and priggish and old- 
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maidy about it. There is enough friendly 
litter around the house to make the place 
seem like home, and I respect Robert’s 
passion for saving seed catalogues, of 
which he acquires an appalling collection 
every year ; but those are things for which 
I am not responsible. I don’t even dust 
them. The things I throw away are the 
ones that cry, “Come and sew me. Come 
and dust me,” when I want to do more 
interesting tasks. 

Besides, when Robert is through with 
the seed catalogues I can use the pictures 
for Jack(!). 

Ordinarily, I finish my daily housework 
by 9 in the morning, and then I have 
from 9 to 11.30 and from 2 until 5.30 
to divide between my own private enter- 
prises and amusements and a growing, 
engrossing little boy. 


JANUARY 26. 

It still seems to get on Robert’s nerves 
to watch me teaching Jack. He will 
look on for a few minutes while I say, 
“Bring me the red one,” “Bring me 
the blue one,” in patient repetition ; then 
he will give a quick sigh, as if he could 
not stand it any longer, and walk out of 
the room. I have seen him, once or twice, 
try to talk to Jack the way I do; but he 
uses words Jack doesn’t know and the 
result is distress for both of them. I 
am hoping he will notice Jack’s progress 
in lip-reading, which is more marked than 
any other result of my teaching. Jack 
knows a great many words and is able 
to understand several phrases. 

He understands “eyes,” “nose,” and 
“mouth,” and will point to the right one 
when'l say, “Show me your eyes,” “Show 
me your mouth.” That has taken three 
weeks or more. When I held him in my 
lap, with his eyes fixed on mine, I would 
say, “See mother’s eyes,” “See mother’s 
mouth,” “Jack’s nose,” “Jack’s eyes,” 
“Jack’s mouth,” always pointing to the 
feature in question. 

At the table I tell him the names 
of things: “potato,” “bread,” “apple,” 
“spoon.” As soon as I begin drilling Jack 
on a new word, Margaret catches the 
idea, and in a short time she has added 
that word permanently to his vocabulary. 
Jack watches my face constantly and al- 
ways looks at me when I expect him to 
pay attention. I call to him by tapping 








on the floor with my foot. I never wave 
my hands or arms at him nor make ges- 
tures when I talk to him, and, curiously 
enough, he does not make gestures to me; 
but he tries awfully hard to talk. 

I make every little duty of Jack’s day 
a vehicle for lip-reading, and he watches 
new words every day as well as the old 
ones repeated many times. Margaret 
talks to him while she is dressing him in 
the morning. 

“Come, Jack. Come to sister. Where 
are your clothes ?” 

I don’t know whether he reads her lips 
or not, but he catches the idea, for he 
runs to the little chair where his apparel 
is hung over night. 

“Bring me your shirt. Bring me your 
shoes.” He still confuses “shirt” with 
“shoes,” but he always understands 
“shoes” when the articles mentioned are 
in sight. He has added “brown” to his 
list of colors, and will bring his “red 
stockings” or “blue stockings” or “brown 
stockings” at Margaret’s command. 

Margaret takes him into the bath-room, 
and, through the register in the kitchen 
where I am working, I can hear her talk 
as she washes him. 

“Show me your face,” says Margaret 
every morning. ‘Wash your face.” The 
wash-cloth goes around and around. 
“Show me your hands.” “Wash your 
hands.” “Where is the soap?” “Where 
is the towel?” “That’s mother’s towel. 
Where is Jack’s towel?” “Where is the 
brush?” “Tet sister brush Jack’s hair.” 

And when they have come downstairs, 
with shining morning faces, and are at 
the breakfast table, Jack’s education goes 
on. “Do you want an orange?” “Do 
you want a banana?’ “Do you want 
some oatmeal?” “Give mother some 
bread.” “Give mother a spoon.” 

Thanks to my lip-reading lessons, I 
know how to choose new words for his 
lip-reading vocabulary. 

For instance, I was saved from trying 
to teach him the word “kitty,” which has 
no visible formation except a misleading 
up and down movement of the tongue, 
and “cake” and “cooky,” of which one 
sees only the vowels. ‘These words will 
be added to his lip-reading vocabulary 
after he learns to speak them, and, any- 
how, the delicacies named have not yet 
been placed on Jack’s dietary. 
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FEBRUARY I5. 

How the days fly! How Jack is grow- 
ing! How much I am learning! How 
much I have to learn! 

Each day there comes thronging a host 
of perfectly new ideas—so simple, so ob- 
vious, and oftentimes so supremely im- 
portant, | wonder why in the world I did 
not think of them before. And when I 
stop to reflect upon all the ideas that are 
still hovering around, that have not yet 
come to me, I get excited. What does 
that remind me of? Oh, yes! In Maeter- 
linck’s Blue Bird, the children who are 
waiting in the Land of Unborn Children 
to make the journey to earth carry with 
them “ideas which people have no: yet 
had.” Think of all the unborn ideas 
about teaching the deaf! The work is 
still so young there is a mystery, an en- 
chantment about it, mingled with the 
pathos. 

Not that it’s all poetry by any means! 

I have discovered that Jack has enough 
hearing to hear my voice when I sing 
very close to his ear. Today I put my 
lips against his right ear and sang, 


“La-la, la-la, la-la, la-la,” 


and all of a sudden he kneeled up in my 
lap and put his lips against my ear and 
said, “la, la, la,” without the accent, but 
with good voice and intonation. I was 
utterly astounded and trembled with a 
passion of delight. It was so unexpected 
and so wonderful that my mind leaped 
away on a journey of magical surmise. 
Is that the beginning of speech? Are 
his ears getting better? I could not get 
him to do it again, which was disappoint- 
ing, but I know I didn’t dream it. 

He moved his tongue so easily that it 
seemed to me as if I must help him to 
keep that flexibility; so now we have 
tongue exercises often every day—mov- 
ing the tongue up and down in the mouth, 
as when saying “la, la, la”; moving it 
from right to left, horizontally ; thrusting 
it out and putting it back; curling and 
uncurling the tip, and keeping it per- 
fectly still in various positions. 

We take other exercises, too. We 
march a great deal, around the house and 
out of doors, and Jack never misses a 


‘step, and he can mark time by himself, 


now, keeping the accent with his left 
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foot, as Margaret taught him to do. We 
do gymnastics, also, for muscular rhythm 
and control. Jack is able to follow me 
in many simple movements, placing his 
hands on his hips and stretching his arms 
outward and back, upward and back, out- 
ward and forward and down; and he can 
step forward and back, sideways and 
back, rise on his tip-toes and on his heels, 
keeping time perfectly. Sometimes we do 
these by ourselves, but Jack enjoys them 
more when Margaret lines the children 
up and they all take the exercises to- 
gether. Jack loves to imitate the little 
girls that come to play with Margaret, 
and they learn from Margaret how to 
talk to him. I don’t mind having people 
know he is deaf half so much as I did at 
first. Everybody has accepted the fact 
to some extent, but all my friends have, 
to a surprising degree, adopted my atti- 
tude toward his infirmity. 

That, by the way, is worth noting. I 
used to be afraid my friends would pity 
me and my little boy, but that was when 
I was engulfed in self-pity myself. Now 
that I have acquired a sturdy compla- 
cency in the matter, I find that, instead 
of feeling sorry for him—oh, they are 
sorry, but they don’t rub it in—they are 
interested in my efforts and ready to ad- 
mire Jack’s small achievements. When 
my enthusiasm carries me away and I try 
to explain to a group of women how I 
go about teaching Jack, and they see for 
themselves how he understands me, in- 
stead of saying, “What a pity!” they all 
cry, “Isn’t it wonderful!” Which, as a 
psychological effect, is very stimulating. 


MarcH 2. 


There are so many games to play, so 
many interesting things for a little deaf 
boy to do, and one thing leads to another 
in such a fascinating way that Jack is 
busy and happy all day long. I wonder 
if that is why he is so good. He is al- 
raost pathetically good. His only naughti- 
nesses occur on the occasions when I, my- 
self, am irritated or cross or impatient, 
and he reacts instantly to my influence. 
At which, naturally, I am ashamed, and 
make haste to get back to normal. 

I have never had to bother much about 
discipline. I asked Robert why he 
thought it was, and he said I didn’t give 
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Jack time to be bad. I hope I am not 
too insistent a trainer. All I have done 
has been to watch Jack, notice where his 
inclinations seemed to lead him, and then 
make use of what I learned. For in- 
stance, one day when I was. writing a 
letter in my room and wished to be quiet, 
I gave Jack his colored blocks to play 
with ; but they failed to hold his interest, 
and presently, when I looked around, I 
found him sitting on the floor beside a 
partly opened bureau drawer quietly lift- 
ing the contents out of it, one by one, 
and scattering them on the rug. As the 
said contents happened to be my clean 
lingerie, my first impulse was to chastise 
the small busybody. Then I decided that 
he hadn’t really hurt anything and that 
if he wanted to take things out of a 
drawer and scatter them about, I might 
make the pastime legitimate. I sat down 
beside him and said, “No, no. Let’s put 
the things back,” and induced him to re- 
store the contents of the drawer. Then 
I led him to the chiffonier, the bottom 
drawer of which takes the place of a rag- 
bag and is one of my concessions to the 
universal impulse to hoard. It is full of 
little and big rolls of cloth, silk, cotton, 
wool, cambric, velvet—all colors and 
kinds. It offered the best color-lesson I 
could have devised and I wondered that 
I had not thought of it before. 

“Took, Jack,” said I. “Red, blue, 
brown, yellow. Look! Put the red ones 
here—all the red ones. See how many! 
Put the blue ones' here. So many blue 


ones! And here’s a brown one and a 
yellow one. Put the yellow ones all to- 
gether.” 


I began taking the little rolls out of 
the drawer and arranging them on the 
rug, and Jack instantly caught the idea. 
I went back to my letter in peace, and he 
took every scrap out of that drawer and 
piled the colors together, without making 
a mistake. I watched him hesitate over 
a little roll of plaid and finally, after 
wavering over the brown pile, place it on 
the pile of red ones, for it really did have 
more red in it than anything else. 


Jack seems to like to sort things. He 


will play with the checkers, sorting them 
and mixing them up and sorting them 
again, and with red, white, and blue ivory 
counters. 
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I bought a box of large colored beads, 
as big around as my thumb, with big 
holes in them, and he strings these on 
a piece of bright-colored zephyr with a 
blunt-pointed kindergarten needle. Oddly 
enough, he does this better than a little 
girl of five who comes to play with him 
sometimes. She strings the colors in- 
discriminately, but Jack will take first a 
red one and then a blue one, when I show 
him how to string them alternately, and 
will keep on alternating the whole string, 
with very few mistakes. I believe that 
is because he has had training in noticing 
and sorting the colors. He will string 
spools of different sizes, too—first a large 
one and then a small one—on a heavy 
cord ; and gaily painted wooden beads in 
the form of spheres and cubes and cylin- 
ders. I have not yet given him small 
beads or buttons or straws, because I am 
sure they would be too hard on his 
nerves unless I lead to them gradually. 

But these quiet indoor games are only 
for a small part of the day. There is a 
big basket-ball that goes out into the yard 
every day and a kiddie car that goes out 
when there is not enough snow for the 
new sled. Sometimes Jack plays happily 
by himself or with little Marie from next 
door; sometimes I go with him. When 
I am along, everything we play leads to 
lip-reading. ‘The ball has taught him the 
difference between “up” and “down.” I 
throw it up into the air, saying to him, 

“The ball went up.” ‘Then, when it 
has come down again, 

“The ball came down.” 

Then I toss Marie up. 

“Marie went up! Marie came down.” 
Then Jack: 

“Jack went up! Jack came down.” 

I used the words “up” and “down” so 
often that he soon learned what they 
meant, and now he will obey when I say, 

“Throw the ball up,” “Throw the ball 
down.” 

“Fast” and “slow” were also easily 
learned. The first time I said the words 
to him I was turning a jumping-rope for 
Margaret and Marie. As my arm moved 
deliberately, I said to Jack, “Slow.” And 
when Margaret commanded, “Pepper!” 
I said, “Fast!” and swung the rope 
rapidly. Every time I changed the tempo 
I repeated the words “fast” and “slow.” 
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Again, when I was pulling Jack on his 
sled, I walked slowly and said, “S-l-o-w.” 
Then I accelerated my pace and, looking 
back at him, remarked, “Fast.” After 
awhile, as we walked hand in hand to- 
ward the house, I said, “Slow,” and then, 
“Fast,” walking rapidly. I repeated those 
words many times in the course of a few 
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days, and now Jack will walk or swing 
his arms or bat his eyelids or move his 
tongue “fast” or “slow” at my command. 

Doing so many amusing and active and 
intelligent and interesting things every 
day, he doesn’t “have time to be bad.” 
That’s a fact. 

(To be continued) 





A PILGRIMAGE 
BY HELEN V. DELANEY 


OR “happiness insurance,” for spirit- 

ual uplift, for lip-reading ability, for 
a cure for “speaking deaf,” “looking 
deaf,” or “walking deaf,” there is no 
better investment than attending a sum- 
mer school where lip-reading is taught. 
I spent two summers at the Nitchie 
School for the Hard of Hearing, in New 
York City, and no other two summers 
have been so filled with helpfulness as 
these, and every student there voiced this 
sentiment. 

My entrance into the school might have 
been hastened had I known sooner that 
there was such a thing as lip-reading. 
Through the visit to the West of a Chi- 
cago cousin, who sympathized with me, I 
learned of her friend who was hard of 
hearing, but who was successful, happy, 
and interesting, because of a course in 
lip-reading. My cousin knew very little 
about the work, but promised to investi- 
gate upon her return to Chicago. She 
called at the school and was amazed at 
the lip-reading ability of the teacher in 
charge. Mr. Nitchie’s text-book came in 
the next mail as a gift. That old’ witti- 
cism, “Have you become reconciled to 
your Christmas gifts?” doesn’t apply to 
this one. Few gifts have been the key 
to so many wonderful sequences. 

To me the most ‘tragic thing in the 
life of the hard of hearing is that so few 
of them have ever heard of lip-reading 
and the benefits to be gained from a study 
of it. Ljip-reading is a veritable “fairy 
godmother.” 

After spending some time on Mr. 
Nitchie’s book, I became intensely in- 
terested, and decided that the only prac- 
ticable thing for me to do was to go to 
the New York School, because it was 
the parent school, and I was going 


straight to the fountain head. I had 
gotten into the rut of the average hard- 
of-hearing person who knows nothing of 
lip-reading, pretending I didn’t want to 
do things, go places, avoiding conversa- 
tions—becoming typical in every way. 

At the Nitchie School all the teachers 
are buoyant, enthusiastic, and patient. 
Though different types, they are all cul- 
tured, capable, and efficient young women. 
The combined influences of these women 
make up the atmosphere of the school, 
and I will never cease to appreciate the 
joy of it all, and the rare good fun, too. 
They were afflicted the same, as I, yet 
they were happy, unselfish, and did not 
have that sort of apologetic air so many 
of the hard-of-hearing people acquire. 

Out of it all I have developed a little 
philosophy of my own, as follows: The 
world is made up of mentally and phys- 
ically imperfect people. With one, it may 
be a squint in his eyes which bars him 
from physical perfection; another has 
false teeth ; another is round shouldered ; 
some one else is crippled; another has 
beauty, but when it comes to brains— 
“nobody home”; the mental wonder is a 
fright in looks—and so on, ad infinitum. 
Nature doesn’t seem to give everything 
to any one. If you have one thing, then 
you haven’t something else. If I lack 
something you have, then I must have 
something else just as good that you 
haven’t. Therefore, why should I feel 
humiliated and discouraged because my 
ears don’t hear as well as yours, when I 
see things that you pass by unnoticed ? 

Verily, lip-reading isn’t all I learned at 
the Nitchie School—I can say with 
Browning: 


“God's in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 
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WHERE TRAINED 


TEACHERS ARE 


NOT AVAILABLE 


BY SARAH 


FULLER 


(Continued from September) 


Eprtor’s Nore.—These sentences should have 
followed the list of words arranged in eight 
columns on page 579 of the September VoLTa 
REviEw, but, through a misunderstanding, did 
not reach the printer in time to appear in that 
number. 


SENTENCES EMBODYING WORDS STUDIED 
far 


Are you far from home? 

Have you far to walk? 

Do you live far from the station? 
fee 

Did you pay a fee? 

How much was the fee? 

I did not pay a fee. 
fie 


Who said “fie” to you? 
What did he mean by “fie” ? 
He does not know what “fie” means. 


foe 


That man is a foe to peace. 
He is not a friend, but he is a foe. 
I know that he is a foe to us. 


Eve 


“The fairest of her daughters—Eve.” 
“A child of our great-grandmother, 


Eve.” 
Who wrote these words about Eve? 
eve 


“From noon to dewy eve.” 
The time just before some great event. 
“It was the eve of the battle.” 


I’ve 
I’ve made a vow. 


I’ve kept my vow. 
I’ve not told you my vow. 


vie 
To vie is to contend, to strive. 


Men vie with each other. 
They vie in good deeds. 
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oath 


An oath is a solemn promise to tell the 
truth. 

“How can any man be said to break an 
oath he never made?” 

‘He that imposes an oath makes it.” 


thigh 
The thief broke his thigh. 


Was it his left thigh or his right thigh? 
When did he break his thigh? 


thee, thou 


Thee and thou are words that mean 
“you.” 

“Thee will go” means you will go. 

“Thou shalt not steal” means you shall 
not steal. 


thy 
Thy means your. 
What is thy name? means What is 
your name? 


Where is thy home? means Where is 
your home? 


though 

“Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him.” 

“Though dark, yet clear.” 

“Though I say it that should not 
say it.” 

eel 
An eel is a kind of fish. 


Have you ever seen an eel? 
Would you like to catch an eel? 


owl 


An owl is known by its hoot. 
An owl has strong claws. 
The owl is a night bird. 


isle, I'll, aisle 


I’ll sail for the Emerald Isle. 
I’ll take the middle aisle. 
Did you choose the side aisle? 
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lea, Lee 


“The lowing herds wind slowly o’er 
the lea.” 

Mr. Lee is not at home. 

Will you see Mrs. Lee? 


lie, lye 
“Nothing can need a lie.” 
“He maketh me to lie down in green 


pastures.” 
Lye is made from the ashes of wood 


lo, low 


“Lo, the poor Indian!” 
Is the tide high or low? 
The sun was low in the west. 


loan, lone 


Will you loan a toy to the lone child? 
par 


The bonds are below par. 

What is the par value of the bonds? 

Do you think that they will ever be 
above par? 


P, pea, B, be, bee, T, tea 


The spoken name of P is the same as 
that of pea. 

The spoken name of B is the same as 
that of be and bee. 

The spoken name of T is the same as 
that of tea. 


E, D, V 

Look at your mouth in a mirror when 
you say E, when you say D, and when 
you say V. How are they alike? 

buy, pie, by, bye 

Will you buy a pie by and bye? 

Of whom will you buy a pie? 

Which pie will you buy by and bye? 

know, no, dough, doe 


We do not know how to make dough. 
No one knows where to find the doe. 
Does your brother own the doe? 


knew, gnu 


Who knew about the gnu? 

Where was the gnu found? 

No one knew where the gnu was 
found. 


baa, bar 
Did you hear the call of the sheep? 
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Yes; I heard “baa, baa” as I took down 
the bar. 

Isn’t there more than one bar? 

No; this bar is a wide bar. 


bow, bough 


The man will tie the bough to the bow 
of the boat. 

What kind of bough is it? 

Is the bow of the boat at the front or 
at the back of the boat? 


beau, bow, ode, owed 


The beau wrote an ode to the River Po 
He made a bow of his tie. 
He owed for dye to color his bow. 


art, tar, dye, die 


It is an art to make dye from tar. 

Saint Paul said: “I die daily.” 

“They never fail who die in a great 
cause.” 

“We can die but once to save our 
country.” 


fool, food, farm 


“Answer a fool according to his folly.” 
Does the child have the right food? 
When do you go to the farm? 


feel, veal, feet, feed 


Do you feel the change in the air? 
Do you eat veal? 

The room is ten feet high. 

How often do you feed the birds? 


fowl, foul, fife, five 


Fowl is served at luncheon. 
“Foul ball.” 
The fife cost five dollars. 


file, vile, fight, fine, vine 


The class was taught to file to the hall. 

No vile words are allowed in the 
school. 

The soldiers are trained to fight in 
battle. 

The woodbine is a fine running vine. 


foal, foam, vowed, thief, thieve, loot 


A young horse or a young camel is 
called a foal. 

The sea foam is covering the rocks. 

The thief vowed that he did not thieve 
and that he had no loot. 
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theme, loop, loon, pool, poop, loom 

War is the chief theme of writers to- 
day. 

The railway formed a loop. 

A loon is found near salt water. 

A pool was made by the heavy rain. 

The land was seen from the poop of 
the ship. 

Can you see the hill loom through the 
mist ? 

Rugs are woven on a loom. 


palm, balm, path, bath 


Balm grows in the palm garden. 
The path leads to the bath-house. 


beat, beet, bead, bean, pile, bile 


Which side beat in the game? 

Will you make a beet salad? 

Have you a string of beads? 

What kind of bean is that? 

A pile of wood is out in the yard. 
Too much bile is the cause of illness. 


peal, peel, bowl, boll 


Did you hear that peal of thunder? 

The child was told to peel the peel 
from his orange. 

Where did you get that bowl? 

Can you get cotton from the boll? 


pole, poll, pale, pail 


True as a needle to the pole. 

Do you pay a poll tax? 

Why are you so pale? 

How much did you pay for the pail? 


meet, meat, might, mite 


Would you like to meet the boys? 

What kind of meat do you like? 

“The saddest are these, it might have 
been.” 

A mite is the smallest of coins. 


flew, flue, plough, blue, blew 
A bird flew out of the flue in the chim- 
ney. 
“Plough deep while sluggards sleep.” 
“With the blue above and the blue be- 
low.” 


am, at, add, Ann, an 


“Am I not a man and a brother?” 
“At sixes and sevens.” 
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Do not add injury to insult. 
Ann had an hour’s lesson. 


bought, born, earn, urn 


Paul bought a base-ball. 

On what day of the month were you 
born? 

He is too young to earn money. 

“Can storied urn or animated bust.” 


burr, myrrh, sew, sow, coo 


The chestnut burr fell to the earth. 

Myrrh is brought from Arabia. 

Young children were once taught to 
sew. 

“As you sow y’are like to reap.” 

Doves and pigeons coo. 


caw, ease, eyes, ax, strokes 


Caw is the call of the crow. 

“Ye gentlemen of England that live at 
home at ease.” 

“Her eyes are homes of silent prayer.” 

“And many strokes, though with a 
little ax, hew down and fell the hardest 
timbered oak.”’ 


ell, ill, pay, bay, odd 


“Give an inch he'll take an ell.” 

“Tll blows the wind that profits no- 
body.” 

“Tf I can’t pay, why I can owe.” 

Did you sail out of the bay? 

Those are odd shoes. 


on, etch, edge, air, ere 


On what are you sitting? 

Girls and boys learn to etch. 

Lilies grow near the edge of the river. 

“Fill the air around with beauty.” 

“Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
death came with friendly care.” 


chew, choose, noise, toys 


Be sure that the child chews his food 
well. 

Which plant will you choose? 

The noise was heard at night. 


“Seeks painted trifles and fantastic toys, 
And eagerly pursues imaginary joys. 
ruff, rough, could, good 


A ruff is a kind of pigeon. 
“Rough hew them how we will.” 


























SPEECH-READING: 


Could you take a vacation now? 
Great good would result if you could. 


choir, quire, yard, yarn 


Have you a mixed choir? 

Could you get a quire of mixed sizes 
of paper? 

Is the yard on the front of the house* 

Have you yarn for sale? 


X IN THE WORD box 


The appearance of the lips and teeth 
for x as a final element is nearly the 
same as for s. The learner will readily 
see that it is a combination of the posi- 
tions for k and for s. The wider aper- 
ture for k is followed by the slight up- 
ward movement of the jaw to the narrow 
opening for s. These additional conso- 
nant elements should now be read in 
combination with all of the preceding 
vowel elements, as: 60 k, a k, éé k, 0i k, 
ik, 6 k, ak, ak, tk, k 60, k a, k €, 
k Ou, k i, k 6, k a, k a, k ti. English 
words resulting: ark, arc, eke, oak, auk, 
coo, car, key, cow, caw, cur. 

06 g, 4 g, €€ g, OU g, ig, dg, ag, 
i g, g 00, g a, g éé, g Ou, g i, g 6, 
g a, gu. English word resulting : go. 

06 ng, 4 ng, €€ ng, Ol ng, i ng, 0 ng, 
ang, a ng, tu ng. Ng is not an initial 
element. No English words result. 

00 s, 4s, és, 6US,15,65,4a5,a5, lS, 
s 00, s a, s 6, s 6U, si1,8 6,58 a,5 4,5 U. 
English words resulting: ice, sue, see, 
sow, sigh, so, sew, SOW, Saw, sir. 

00 z, 4 z, 6€ z, Git z, i z, 6 z, a z, a z, 
u z, z 00, z a, z @€, z OU, zi, z 6, z a, z 4, 
zl. English words resulting: ooze, ease, 
eyes, O’s, as, awes, errs, zoo, Czar, Z. 

00 x, 4 x, 6@ x, 6 x, 1x, 6 x, a x, ax, 
ux. English words resulting: auks, ekes, 
oaks, axe. 


& 
a, 
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WORD ell 
WorD ill 


é IN THE 
i IN THE 


These vowel elements should be stud- 
ied by contrasting the width of the mouth 
aperture required for the production of 
each. The appearance of the lips is the 
same for both. The edges of the upper 
and the lower teeth are visible. 


a IN THE WORD ate 


Picture M shows the appearance of the 
mouth when the initial position for the 
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sound of a in the word ate is taken. The 
upward movement of the jaw, carrying 
the front of the tongue toward the posi- 





PICTURE M 


tion for the sound of ee in the word eel, 
gives it a distinguishing characteristic. 





PICTURE N 


sh IN THE WORD she 


Picture N shows the lips and the teeth 
well parted, while the front of the tongue 
is raised toward the hard palate. The 
learner should study this position care- 


fully and see the under surface of the 
front of the tongue during the sounding 
of this element. 


zh IN THE WORD azure 


The appearance of the lips, teeth, and 
tongue for the sound of zh is almost 
identical with that for the sound of sh, 
the addition of voice scarcely making any 
perceptible change. 


ch IN THE worD choke 
j IN THE worD joke 


During the sounding of this element 
the lips and teeth are in the same position 
as for sh, but the point of the tongue is 
seen to drop from its place at the back 
of the upper front teeth, while the under 
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side of the front of the tongue remains 
visible. The addition of voice makes but 
a very slight change in the appearance of 
the mouth. This element, represented 
by g as well as by j, is associated, in the 
speech of many persons, with protruding 
lips. 


6 IN THE worD odd 


The appearance of the lips, teeth, and 
tongue, shown by Picture K for the ele- 
ment a in the word all, is nearly the same 
as that for o in the word odd. By con- 
trasting the positions for the two ele- 
ments, the learner will see that the lips 
are less rounded for o in odd than they 
are for a in all, and that the mouth aper- 
ture is enlarged by dropping the jaw. 


a IN THE WORD air 


During the utterance of this sound the 
learner sees the lips and teeth well parted 
and the front of the tongue held against 
the back of the under teeth, while the 
middle and back of the tongue drop. 


tl IN THE WORD use 


Pictures O represent the appearance of 
the mouth as the position for the initial 
sound of this element is taken and is 





PICTURES O 


succeeded by the final sound. Practise 
with a mirror will easily fix this appear- 
ance in the learner’s mind. 


r IN THE WORD ran 


This element is best studied by taking 
the position for the element while holding 
a mirror before one’s own mouth. The 
appearance of the tongue for this ele- 
ment is unlike that for any other element. 
The lips and teeth are parted and held 
motionless, while the front of the tongue 
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is coiled backwards, showing its under 
side. 


wh IN THE WoRD where 
W IN THE WORD wear 


These elements are others that are 
most readily acquired by a study of their 
appearance upon one’s own mouth. The 
learner observes that the lips form a 
small, rounded aperture for the escape 
of breath for wh in the word where. 
The addition of voice to produce the 
sound of w in the word wear causes a 
slight pressure of the lips that is notice- 
able in a close study of the two positions, 


61 IN THE WORD oil 


This combination of appearances al- 
ready studied is easily acquired by the 
aid of a mirror and is not confused with 
other elements. 


ti IN THE WORD up 


The position for this element is readily 
seen and easily remembered, as the lips 
and teeth are slightly parted, while the 
tongue remains motionless in the bed of 
the jaw. 


ti IN THE WoRD pull 


The appearance of the lips during the 
utterance of this element differs from 
that of 66 in ooze only in being less 
rounded and more widely opened. 


q IN THE worRD quick 


The appearance of the mouth aperture 
and the roundness of the lips for this 
element is the same as that for the sound 
of u in the word pull. While this posi- 
tion is held the action of the back of the 
tongue when the consonant k is sounded 
should be studied with a mirror. 


y IN THE WORD yes 


The appearance of the lips, teeth, and 
tongue when the consonant y is sounded 
is the same as that of ee in the word eel. 

The following are lists of words re- 
sulting from combinations of the vowel 
elements represented by e¢ in ell, i in dl, 
a in ate, o in odd, a in air, u in use, ot 
in oil, uw in up, and u in pull. 

Having now acquired familiarity with 
the appearances of the mouth during the 
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utterance of the elements of speech, the 
learner may go on in his study of the 
yarious combinations, confident of his 


ability to recognize them readily. 


F 
ell 
ebb 
M 
N 
egg 
S$ 

xX 
etch 
edge 


if 
ill 
it 
in 
is 
itch 


A 
ail 
ale 
ape 


ate 
aid 
aide 
ache 
ace 


aches aired wear noise 
H airs boy 
age fair U boys 
fay fare you toy 
they there you've toys 
lay their youth void 
pay lair Ute 
bay pair you'd up 
Bey pare use us 
may pear use pup 
Tay bare few pug 
day bear view pung 
Dey mare pew puff 
nay tear mew puffs 
neigh tare cue pugs 
dare sue pungs 
gay ne’er ZOO but 
say hair shoe bud 
J hare Jew bun 
jay care buck 
odd cared oil bug 
mr share boil bung 
off shared toil buff 
bean chair coil bus 
rare foil buzz 
air where soil budge 
heir joy bucks 
ere joys 
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cl and gl have almost the same appear- 
ance in speech. 
English words resulting from the above 
double consonants with other elements: 


bugs dug lux puss 
mud dung lugs push 
muck fun rub pull 
mug fuss rum book 
muff thumb rut bush 
muss thud run bull 
mush thus rug books 
much sup rung took 
mull sum rough nook 
mugs some ruff nooks 
tub son rush could 
ton sun rugs cook 
tun suck hub cooks 
tuck sung hum good 
tug shut hut goods 
tongue shun Hun foot 
tough shove hug full 
tush chum hung should 
touch jut hush shook 
tucks jug hutch rook 
tugs judge hull rooks 
dub luck hugs look 
dumb iug won looks 
dun lung one would 
done love wood 
duck lull put hood 
puss 





(Continued from November) 


beak, meek, peak (1. v. To raise 
2. v. To look sickly. 
3. n. A summit), peek, pique (1. 
v. To excite resentment. 


vertically. 


feeling of irritation. 


2n.A 


3. n. Per- 


opening of the skin), pour (v. 


and n.) 


boarder, border (1. v. To add a 
2. v. To adjoin. 3. 
4. n. An edge), 


border. 
A boundary. 
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taining to the game of pique) 


beer, bier, mere, peer (1. v. To look 


into something attentively. 2. n. 
An English noble. 3. n. An equal 
in rank or in talents), pier 


bell, Belle, belle, mell, pell 
bled, blet, blend (v. and n.), blent, 


plead 


boar, bore (1. v. To make a hole 


with a tool. 2. v. To weary one. 
3. v. imp. of bear. 4. n. A hole 
made with an auger. 5. n. A tire- 
some person. 6. n. A rushing 
wave), more (a., n., and adv.), 
pore (1. v. Close attention to 
books or study. 2. n. A small 





mortar (1. n. A vessel in which 
substances are pounded. 2. n. 
Used for firing shells. 3. n. A 
mixture of sand and lime), 
mourner, porter 


bond (1.v. To put in bond. 2. a. 


Enslaved. 3. n. A band. 4. n. 
An obligation. 5. n. An interest- 
bearing certificate), monde, pod 
(v. and n.), pond, pot (v. and n.) 


boon (a. and n.), boot (1. v. To 


profit. 2. n. A shoe. 3. n. An 
advantage), mood, moon, moot 
(v. and a.) 


braid (1. v. To weave together. 2. 


n. A narrow tape. 3. n. A plait 





of hair), brain, brayed, prate, 
prayed 

bride, bright (a. and n.), brine, pride 
(v. and n.), pried 

bustle (1. v. To hurry. 2. n. Ex- 
cited activity. 3. n. A pad worn 
by women), muscle, mussel, mus- 
sle (v. and n.), pussle (v. and 
n.) 


buy, by, my, pi, pie 


(6) back (1. v. To reverse some action. 


2. v. To uphold something. 3. v. 
To move to the rear. 4. a. In 
the rear. 5. n. Part of the hu- 
man body. 6. n. The rear part 
of anything. 7. adv. To return. 
8. adv. In arrear. 9. adv. To or 
toward a former place), bag (v. 
and n.), bang (1. v. To beat with 
a noise. 2. v. To cut the front 
hair. 3. n. A sudden noisy blow. 
4. n. The front hair cut over the 
forehead. 5. adv. Abruptly), 
bank (1. v. To form in banks. 
2. v. To place in a bank. 3. v. 
To have an account with a bank. 
4. n. A sloping mound. 5. n. A 
rank of keys in a piano. 6. n. 
An institution for banking pur- 
poses), pack (1. v. To fill a trunk. 
2. v. To dismiss or leave in haste. 
3. n. A large package. 4. n. A 
number of dogs kept together. 
5. n. A gang or band of men act- 
ing together), pang 

bail (1. v. To admit to bail. 2 
To provide with a handle. 3. 
To throw out, as water. 4. n. 
Security given for another. 5. 
n. The handle of a pail), bale (v. 
and n.), mail (1. v. To post a 
letter. 2. v. To protect the body 
with an armor. 3. n. Govern- 
mental distribution of letters. 4. 
n. An armor), male (a. and n.), 
pail, pale (1. v. To inclose with 
pales. 2. v. To niake pale. 3. v. 
To lose color. 4. a. Pallid. 5. 
n. A stake or fence) 

ball (1. v. To form into a ball. 2. 
v. To cling together in a mass. 
3. n. A globular body. 4. n. A 
game played with a ball. 5. n. 
An evening assembly for danc- 
ing), bawl, mall, maul (1. v. To 
pound with a maul. 2. n. A 

heavy mallet), pall, Paul 


ve 
Vv. 
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bard (1. v. To cover with bacon, 
2. n. A poet. 3. n. A thin slice 
of bacon used in cooking), barn, 
barred, mart (v. and n.), marred, 
part (1. v. To divide. 2. v. To 
separate. 3. v. To break in two, 
4. v. To part from one another, 
5. n. A portion of anything. 6, 
n. A region. 7. n. An actor’s 
role. 8. adv. To some extent) 

bare, bear (1. v. To sustain. 2. y, 
To carry. 3. v. To endure. 4. 
v. To conduct oneself. 5. v. To 
be fruitful. 6. n. An animal), 
mare, pair (v. and n.), pare, pear 

beck (1. v. To beckon. 2. n. A nod, 
3. n. A small brook. 4. n. A 
tank), beg, Meg, peck (1. v. To 
strike with a pointed instrument. 
2. v. To pick up with a beak. 3. 
n. A measure. 4. n. A sharp 
blow), Peg, peg (v. and n.) 

bedding, bending, betting, mending, 
pending, petting 

Benny, betty, Betty, many, penny, 
petty 

bidder, bitter (a. and n.), Minna, 
minter, pinna, pinner 

biding (v. and n.), binding (1. pa. 
Causing to be bound. 2. n. Fas- 
tening something together. 3. n. 
A strip sewed on the edge), bit- 
ing (v. and pa.), minding, min- 
ing, pining 

big, mink, pick (1. v. To choose 
from a quantity. 2. v. To strike 
with a pick. 3. v. To gather fruit 
or flowers. 4. v. To open a lock. 
5. n. A tool. 6. n. A quantity), 
pig, ping, pink (1. v. To puncture 
with a design. 2.n. A flower. 3. 
n. A rose color. 4. n. A type of 
perfection) 

bob (1. v. To move to and fro. 2. 
v. To strike with a round object. 
3. v. To buffet. 4. n. A fish-hook. 
5. n. The refraire of a song), Bob, 
bomb, mob (v. and n.), mop (v. 
and n.), pop (1. v. To put up sud- 
denly. 2. n. A sharp explosive 
sound. 3. adv. Unexpectedly) 

bole, boll (v. and n.), bowl (1. Vv. 
To play at bowls. 2. n. A round 
vessel. 3. n. A wooden ball used 
in playing ten pins), mole (1. 0. 
A spot on the skin. 2. n. An ani- 
mal. 3. n. A jetty), pole (1. ¥. 














bound (1. v. To leap. 
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To propel a boat. 2. v. To bear 
on poles. 3. n. A long piece of 
wood, 4. n. The polar region), 


poll (v. and n.) 


brewed, brood (1. v. To sit, as a 


bird, over eggs. 2. v. To meditate 
moodily. 3. n. A hatch of birds), 
bruit (v. and n.), brute (1. a. 
Animal. 2. a. Brutal. 3. n. 
Quadrupeds), prude, prune (1. 
v. To trim, as fruit-trees. 2. v. 
To preen or prink. 3. n. Dried 
plums ) 


(7) banner (v. and n.), banter (v. and 


n.), batter (1. v. To beat or dent. 
2. n. A mixture used in baking. 
3.n. A heavy blow. 4. n. A bats- 
man in baseball), manner, manor, 
matter (1. v. To signify. 2. n. 
The substance of material things. 
3. n. A subject for discussion. 
4. n. A condition of affairs), 
patter (1. v. To move with quick 


steps. 2. v. To mutter. 3. n. A 
repetition of sounds. 4. n. Idle 
chatter ) 


bold, bolt (1. v. To break away. 


SA 
v. To do something hurriedly. 3. 
v. To sift through a bolt. 4. n. 
A sliding bar. 5. n. A sudden 
start. 6. n. A roll of cloth. 7. 
adv. In an _ erect position), 
bowled, mold (1. v. To form into 
a shape. 2. v. To become moldy. 
3. v. To stain with rust. 4. n. 
Soft earth. 5.n. A form, as for 
baking cake. 6. n. A musty 
growth), molt (v. and n.), poled, 
polled 
2. v. To re- 
4. pa. Cov- 
pa. Re- 


strict. 3. pa. Tied. 
ered with binding. 5. 


solved. 6. a. On the way. 7. n. 
A leap. 8. n. A limit), bout, 
bowed, mound (vy. and n.), 


mount (1. v. To ascend. 2. v. 
To attach to something. 3. v. 
To exalt. 4. v. To rise. 5.n. A 
hill. 6. n. A horse), pound (1. 
v. To confine in a pound. 2. v. 
To strike with blows. 3. v. To 
break or bruise. 4. n. A weight. 
5. n. A denomination of money. 
6. n. A place for stray animals), 
pout (1. v. To thrust out the lips. 
2. v. To puff out. 3. n. A fit of 
ill humor. 4. n. A fish) 
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brick (v. and n.), brig, bring, brink, 


prick (1. v. To pierce slightly. 
2.v. To spur. 3. v. To erect the 
ears; said of a horse. 4. n. That 
which pricks), prig, prink 


(9) baize, base (1. v. To place upon a 


foundation. 2. a. Low in senti- 
ment. 3. n. The foundation of 
anything. 4. n. In_ baseball), 
bass (1. a. Low in tone. 2. n. 
The lowest tone of a man’s 
voice), bays, mace (1. n. A sym- 
bol of authority. 2. n. A spice), 
maize, maze (v. and n.), pace 
(v. and n.), pays 


banding, banning, batting, manning, 


matting, padding, panning, pant- 
ing, patting 


bead (v. and n.), bean, beat (1. v. 


l 


~ 


To strike. 2. v. To vanquish. 3. 
a. Worn out. 4. n. A blow. 5. 
n. A pulsation. 6. n. A district 
traversed, as by a policeman), 
beet, mean (1. v. To aim at. 2. 
v. To intend in the future. 3. v. 
To indicate. 4. a. Low in grade. 
5. a. Ignoble in character. 6. a. 
Intermediate. 7. n. The medium 
through which anything is done), 
meat, meet (1. v. To move to- 
ward the same point. 2. v. To 
unite with. 3. v. To satisfy. 4. 
v. To encounter. 5. v. To be- 
come acquainted. 6. a. Fit or be- 
coming. 7. n. An assembly of 
huntsmen), mien, peat 


en, bid (v. and n.), bin (v. and 


n.), bit (1. v. To bridle. 2. v. 
imp. of bite. 3.n. A tool. 4. n. 
Part of a harness. 5. n. A small 
portion), mint (1. v. To coin. 2. 
n. Where money is coined. 3. n. 
A herb), mitt, pm (v. and n.), 
pinned, pit (1. v. To mark with 
pits. 2. v. To match in a contest. 
3. v. To put into a pit. 4. v. To 
remove pits. 5. nm. A cavity in 
the ground. 6. n. The armpit. 
4 va . . 
7.n. The kernel of various fruits. 
8. n. A place where animals are 
trained ) 


blade (1. n. The cutting part of the 


knife. 2. n. A leaf of grass. 3. 
a. A gadabout), blain. plain (1. 
v. To lament. 2. a. Flat. 3. a. 
Presenting few difficulties. 4. a. 
Readily understood. 5. a. Un- 








learned. 6. a. Unadorned. 7. a. 
Without personal beauty. 8. n. 
A level land), plaint, plait (1. v. 
To fold in strips. 2. v. To inter- 
weave. 3.n.A fabric folded. 4. 
n. A braid of hair), plane (v. and 
n.), planed, plate (1. v. To coat 
with metal. 2. n. A shallow ves- 
sel. 3. n. A portion of food. 4. 
n. A piece of flat metal for en- 
graving. 5. n. Plate glass. 6. n. 
A photographic plate), played 
bud (v. and n.), bun, bunt (1. v. 
To butt. 2. v. To bat a ball. 3. 
v. To haul up the middle of a 
sail. 4. n. A push), but, butt (1. 
v. To strike with the head. 2. v. 
To cut off the end smoothly. 3. 
n. The large, thick end of some- 
thing. 4. n. A hinge. 5. n. A 
target. 6. n. A thrust. 7. n. A 
wine cask), mud, pun (v. and 
n.), punned, punt (1. v. To pro- 
pel a boat. 2. v. To knock a ball. 
3. n. A boat. 4. n. Term used in 
playing football) 


(10) boat (v. and n.), bode, bone (v. and 


n.), moan (v. and n.), moaned, 
moat (v. and n.), mode, mote, 
mowed, mown 


buck (1. v. Fo butt. 2. v. To throw 


by bucking. 3. v. To make op- 
position. 4. v. To double up. 5. 
v. To wash or bleach. 6. n. The 
male of deer), bug, bung, bunk 
(v. and n.), muck, mug, monk, 
Puck, pug (1. v. To tamp with 
clay. 2. n. A goblin. 3. n. A 
pug dog. 4. n. A pug nose. 5. 
n. Clay ground), punk 


(11) board (1. v. To inclose with boards. 


2. v. To furnish with meals. 3. 
v. To put at board. 4. v. To 
board a ship. 5. n. A flat piece 
of timber. 6. n. Food served. 7. 
n. A board of directors. 8. n. 
The stage. 9. n. A pasteboard. 
10. n. The side of a ship), bored, 
born, borne, bourne (1.1. A goal. 
2. n. A brook), morn, mourn, 
mourned, port, Porte, poured 


(12) banded, batted, batten (v. and n.), 


madden, mandate, matin, matted, 
padded, panted, patent (1. v. To 
secure a patent. 2. a. Manifest. 
3. n. A government grant to an 
inventor), patted, patten 
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bide (1. v. To wait. 2. v. To en- 


dure. 3. v. To remain in place), 
bind (1. v. To fasten together, 
2. v. To constrain. 3. v. To 
bandage. 4. v. To fasten the 
sheets of a book. 5. v. To be 
obligatory. 6. n. A bond), bite 
(v. and n.), might (1. v. imp. of 
may. 2. n. Power), mind (1. y, 
To pay attention. 2. v. To care 
for. 3. v. To obey. 4. v. To re- 
mind. 5. v. To recollect. 6. n. 
To have an inclination. 7. n, 
That which thinks), mine (1. y. 
To dig out of the earth. 2. y, 
To engage in mining. 3. n. An 
excavation. 4. n. An explosive. 
5. poss. pronoun), mined, mite 
(1. n. A small insect. 2. n. A 
small portion or coin), pied, pine 
(1. v. To languish or waste away. 
2.n. A fir tree), pined, pint 


(13) bed (1. v. To set out a plant ina 


bed. 2. n. A piece of furniture. 
3. n. The ground of a body of 
water), Ben, bend (1. v. To 
curve. 2. v. To apply oneself 
closely. 3. v. To subdue. 4. v. 
A curve. 5. n. The act of bend- 
ing), bent, bet (v. and n.), meant, 
men, mend (v. and n.), met, 
pend, penned, pent, pet (1. v. To 
fondle. 2. a. Being a pet. 3.1. 
A tame animal. 4. n. A loved 
child. 5. n. A fit of ill temper) 


(15) bad (a. and n.), ban (1. v. To place 


under a ban. 2. v. To issue a 
ban. 3. n. An edict. 4. n. Ex- 
communication), band (1. v. To 
unite together. 2. n. That which 
ties. 3. n. A strip of material 
used for binding. 4. n. A com- 
pany of musicians. 5. n. A drove 
of animals. 6. n. A company of 
men), banned, bat (1. v. To 
strike with a bat. 2. n. A base 
ball bat. 3. n. A sheet of cotton. 
4.n. A mammal), mad (1. v. To 
act madly. 2. a. Crazy. 3. 4. 
Eager. 4. a. Angry. 5. a. Af- 
fected with rabies), man (I. V. 
To supply with men. 2. v. To 
supply with courage. 3. n. The 
human race. 4. n. An adult male. 
5. n. A male person who is manly. 
6. n. A servant. 7. n. Man-of- 
war), manned, mat (v. and n.), 
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pad (1. v. To stuff. 2. v. To fur- 
nish with pads. 3. n. A cushion- 
like part. 4. n. A number of 
sheets of paper glued together), 
pan (1. v. To separate gold. 2. 
v. To cook and serve in a pan. 
3. n. A vessel for frying food. 
4.n. The powder cavity of a flint- 
lock. 5. n. A vessel for separat- 
ing gold), panned, pat (1. v. To 
tap caressingy. 2. a. Apt. 3. n. 
A light stroke. 4.n. A lump. 5. 
adv. In a fit manner), Pat 
bait (1. v. To put a bait on. 2. 
To feed. 3. v. To harass. 4. 
To stop for rest and food. 5.1 
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Anything used to allure fish or 
animals. 6. n. A light meal), 
bane (v. and n.), bayed, made, 
maid, main (1. a. First in impor- 
tance. 2. a. Mighty. 3. n. A 
broad extent of water or land. 4. 

A water pipe). Maine, mane, 
mate pai v. . To join as compan- 
ions. 2. v. To rival. 3. v. In 
chess. es n. A comrade. 5. n. 
Wife or husband. 6. n. A ship’s 
officer), paid, pain (v. and n.), 
pained, paint (v. and n.), pane, 
pate 


(To be continued) 


THE HOUSE OF SILENT INSPIRATION 
BY BESSIE I. WALBRIDGE 


O YOU who have been released 

from prison through lip-reading, I 
want to tell my happy summer experi- 
ence, and maybe you will plan to do like- 
wise next summer. 

In January I began my lessons and life 
took on a different color. My teacher 
was a delight. She never lacked enthusi- 
asm, always varying the lessons by stories 
or conversation on all the daily topics of 
personal and national interest. 

When June came lessons were over. 


The family had been good as gold on the > 


practising, but I felt I needed something 
different to give me confidence. I did 
and do watch people everywhere to share 
in their conversations, but, like Oliver 
Twist, I was eager for more, and then 
the opportunity came. An out-of-town 
pupil of Mrs. Dewey’s had written to 
her, “Wouldn’t it be great if several of 
your pupils could take a cottage at some 
resort and have a practise feast?” Of 
course it would be great, but where? 
How? It was late in the season to se- 
cure a house. Finally Mrs. Dewey’s 
mind pounced on an unoccupied garage, 
belonging to a friend, at a lake about 50 
miles away. She warned us it was not 
a stylish garage, it was the plain garden 
variety—a shack in a woods—but we 
wanted to go, so our enthusiasm wasn’t 
dampened, so she asked for the place 
and it was ours! There was room for 








three, so she invited Miss Gardner, and 
Miss Eldridge, who made the suggestion, 
and myself ; and mind you, we had never 
seen each other, which added the pinch 
of spice to the adventure and made the 
practise more valuable. 

Mrs. Dewey introduced me to Miss 
Gardner at the station and right there 
we began the experiment. We could not 
find seats together on the car, so we af- 
forded the passengers much amusement 
by conversing without voice or signs. It 
struck me then that our neighbors at the 
lake would never know about our quar- 
rels unless they could read our lips or 
unless we quarrelled after dark. 

We left the car at Adrian and Miss 
Eldridge was to join us there. Not find- 
ing Miss Eldridge, we hunted up a café 
for lunch. We had agreed to abide by 
our mistakes, and mistakes we made! 
Miss Gardner spoke so low the waiter 
mistook coffee for pie, while I politely 
refused a dessert with a “no thank you,” 
when I was being asked would I take 
sugar in my tea. Miss Eldridge joined 
us and we motored fifteen miles through 
beautiful, rolling Michigan, reaching 
Sand Lake late in the afternoon. 

Mrs. Dewey had assured us that the 
place was merely a shelter—we would be 
in the camping-out class. Great was our 
surprise, therefore, to find a shack with 
a brick floor, five windows, and a door 
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that was the entire end of the building, 
and all screened. Mrs. Dewey’s little 
daughter, Jane, who spends her summers 
at the resort, had put up sash curtains 
and covered the walls with stunning war 
posters and made the place gay with field- 
flowers, while for our supper a bucket of 
fresh berries had been picked. 

We were in a beautiful woods, about 
100 yards from the water’s edge, facing 
the wonderful sunsets. We became 
better acquainted over the getting of 
supper, the dish washing, and allotment 
of beds, all of it requiring lip-reading— 
the thing we had come for. Then arm 
in arm we strolled along the lake till 
dark. 

In that very first evening I realized 
how fortunate I had been in having a 
friend, Cyrus Townsend Brady, who had 
battled with my over-sentiveness of deaf- 
ness until I had risen above it. If I don’t 
hear I can cheerfully say, “Please shout.” 
30th these girls told me that had they 
been asked to join two hearing persons 
for a camp they would not have come. 

The next morning we became the busy 
bees who improve each shining hour. 
At breakfast we tried conversation, and 
while we struggled over a sentence bacon 
and eggs grew cold and the meal lasted 
one and a half hours; so we learned to 
eat and then converse. We had two good 
laughs, however. One girl was asked if 
her headache was gone and this was her 
amazing reply: “Of course, we must ex- 
pect to pay more for things in the coun- 
try than we would in the city”; while 
the girl who was asked to make food sug- 
gestions, insisted, “I don’t wish to take 
a walk this morning, thank you!” 
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As soon as the shack was in order our 
real work began. We took turns read- 
ing the lessons from the Martha Bruhn 
book, then games, rhymes, and so forth, 
We worked over lessons three hours a 
day and lip-reading all the time. We 
helped each other to a better vocabulary 
by changing our sentences over and over 
when some word or phrase was hard to 
see. We sure did have some conversa- 
tions! We talked about every thing from 
potatoes to poetry. Often we'd go for 
a walk and before we were fairly started 
would stop in the road and _ harangue, 
One day we were coming home from the 
store. Miss Eldridge was ahead on the 
path with a can of oil, I came next with 
a green bench, Miss Gardner was behind 
with a basket of groceries, when, like a 
bolt of lightning from a clear sky, Miss 
Eldridge turned and said, “In the trans- 
migration of my soul I hope I will bea 
little bird, so I can build my nest beside 
the lake.” Well, we sensed a struggle, 
so down went the oil, the bench, and the 
grub and we fell-to like fishwives for 
their gossip. We floundered, but nothing 
came of it. After awhile we began to 
have an audience, so we went home and 
continued the subject until we finally ar- 
rived. And how we laughed! Who says 
the deaf cannot have fun? 

We helped each other by telling the 
ridiculous mistakes we had made. It 
seemed to give us courage and confidence. 
For instance, I was once asked if my 
brother wore a goatee and I said, “Oh, 
yes, indeed,” because I thought I had 
been asked if my brother liked to go to 
teas. And again, “Has thy brother mar- 
ried?” from a dear little Quaker lady, 
and, wanting to be polite without giving 
myself away, answered, “Not very often.” 
We drew on our experiences all through 
the night of deafness and the dawn of 
lip-reading. 

To us this place of woods and lake and 
cheerful camp was so silent, peaceful, 
and hopeful that the thought came to me, 
we might call it-the “House of Silent 
Inspiration,” for that is what it was to us. 





Harelip and Cleft Palate. G. B. New, M.D, 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, N. Y. Published im 
Minnesota Medicine for January, 1918, and ab- 
stracted in the Medical Review of Reviews 
for November, 1918. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF LANGUAGE ABILITY AND LAN- 





GUAGE PROGRESS OF DEAF CHILDREN 


BY RUDOLF PINTNER, PH. D.* 


HE measurement of language ability 
T in general is much too large a task 
to be attempted here. Language includes 
so much that in the measurement of it we 
must, perforce, be content to measure 
only one aspect of it at a time, recogniz- 
ing, however, that there is a very close 
relation between the different aspects of 
language ability. The language of the 
deaf might well be divided into four fac- 
tors: (1) Comprehension of written lan- 
guage, (2) written composition, (3) ar- 
ticulation or signing, (4) lip-reading or 
comprehending signs. We have not, up 
to the present time, any standard scales 
for the measurement of the last two fac- 
tors; but for the first two factors we may 
make use of scales that have been stand- 
ardized and applied to hearing children. 
The most useful language scales are those 
of Trabue,’ and it is with the results ob- 
tained by the use of these scales that this 
article deals. 

The Trabue Language Completion 
Tests require the pupil to fill in the ap- 
propriate word or words in an incomplete 
sentence. As has been pointed out be- 
fore,? this is an old pedagogical device in 
the instruction of the deaf. The test 
involves the comprehension of written 
language and the ability to compose, inas- 
much as the filling in of the appropriate 
word in a sentence presupposes composi- 
tion ability. It is, of course, a different 
kind of composition ability from the one 
demanded by the writing of a free com- 
position in which the individual is able to 
choose his own sentence structures and 
need not conform to any specific type of 
sentence, thereby giving him a chance to 
avoid difficult sentence structures with 
which he is not quite familiar. 

The Trabue Scales are particularly 
useful, because they are well graded and 
because we have a number of scales for 
purposes of retesting. In this study 
Scales B and C were used. These scales 
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are almost equal in difficulty, Scale C be- 
ing slightly harder than Scale B. The 
two scales are shown in Figures 1 and 2. 

Four State schools for the deaf were 
tested with Scale B, making a total of 
over one thousand children. Two of 
these schools were retested six months 
later with Scale C.* Scale B was actually 
given to 1,098 children; Scale C was 
given to 622 children, and 557 of all the 
children tested took both B and C. The 
results obtained with Scale B will be 
taken up first, then those obtained with 
Scale C, and lastly a comparison of Scales 
B and C will be made. 


SCALE B 


The median ability on Scale B for each 
year of instruction for each school is 
shown in Table I. The third year of 
schooling in Ohio shows a median ability 
of 2; in Indiana, zero; in Texas, 4, and 
in Kentucky, zero, and so on for the other 
years. The last line in the table shows 
the total number of pupils examined in 
each school, making 1,098 children in all. 
Figure 3 shows the same facts graphic- 
ally. Every school, with the exception of 
Texas, shows some irregularity in its 
curve. In Indiana we have a drop at the 
ninth and tenth years; in Ohio at the 
twelfth and thirteenth years; in Ken- 
tucky at the sixth and again at the tenth 
year. Language ability in schools for the 
deaf, as they are at present organized, is 
evidently a very variable quantity as we 
proceed through the grades. It is hardly 
fair to compare the different schools, be- 
cause of the different conceptions that 
exist in regard to a year of instruction. 
Some kind of a standardization in regard 
to the names of grades and the courses of 
study, such as we have in hearing schools, 
is greatly to be desired. 

Table II gives the distribution of all 
the cases tested on Scale B. It is to be 
read as follows: In the third year of in- 
struction there are 65 children who score 
0, 5 who score 1, 54 who score 2, 5 who 
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Write only one word on each blank. 
Time limit: Seven minutes. 


TRABUE 


LANGUAGE SCALE B 


+ 06a. 0 9 2s 68,62 


1. We like good boys 
, 


GF Gs. vedsesss is barking at the cat. 
B. Fee ere OO is cen ieas iat will shine tonight. 
Be NOG ik ac a Pls often more valuable ............ money. 
2%. Ene poor baby 66k sia ses 3 eran sick. 
Sis vi = Cane if she will. 
35. Brothers and sisters ............ Oe: ET Poe oy ae to help ......: «sam 
other and should ............ quarrel. 
reer ere weather usually ......... yk. Se one’s spirits. 
48. It is very annoying to ................ NE cn casteiees often comes 
ee eee ee time imaginable. 
Sh PO Ces ewe friends is always ............ DUR sak keokbes ba it takes, 
Fic. I 
Write only one word on each blank. 
Time limit: Seven minutes. 
ETE 
TRABUE 
LANGUAGE SCALE C 
eS os cathe Se blue. 
6 FM a eis sere es older than boys. 
ca, Gem Re nk sos ok PPP ee their sisters. 
19. The girl felland ............ her head. 
a” eee CO i oS owes the morning and ........... at night. 
Ri Te OF WHO 645 cs eweeces MG oss do well. 
BE vee wnt aes ig ey to do heavy work ........... women. 
hs TR 1000 eke cae ss I 6 ioe 8 6 kes oe ease directly 
Pathe eaten tn causing great discomfort to the eyes. 
$3. Tite baowlediat of. o.oo cede cass Os a awe eet 
important things known by ............ but unknown ..........-. 
animals. 
0 Ce RIE Bs nen os oss erent Gate 00 oi. 06. cS cass the right........50m 
OE Gs ris s0 ees 5 ROO OU WIND 6 i cess es | eet it 
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score 3, 28 who score 4, 2 who score 5, 
12 who score 6, 2 who score 7, and none 
who score more than 7, and the total 
number of children tested in this grade 
is 173; the median score of these 173 chil- 
dren is 2, and this may be considered the 
norm, or standard, for deaf children in 
general. The other columns are to be in- 


terpreted in the same manner. The table 
shows the very great range in ability in 
each grade. 


For example, in the third 
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girls. 


to get away from them. 





Name 


aeeecoevcsr ee oes 6o08 6 6 td 0s See 


year we have children making scores 
from o to 7, and this latter score corre- 
sponds to about eighth-year ability ; in the 
fourth year the range is the same; in the 
fifth year the range is from o to 13, and 
this latter score is well beyond any me- 
dian grade ability. Inspection of the 
table will show wide variations in ability 
at almost every year. Whatever may be 
the variations in ability in other subjects, 
it is obvious that the children as a whole 
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are not well graded in language, if our 
scales are giving us a fair measure of lan- 
guage ability. The next to the last row 
in the table gives the median score for 
deaf children, and this represents at pres- 
ent the standard scores on this scale for 
the deaf. Below this, in the last row, are 
given the median scores for hearing chil- 
dren, based on the results obtained by the 
writer.* 

The medians for the hearing children 
are grade medians. A score of 8 is the 
median for third-grade children, and so 
on for the other scores. The striking 
difference between deaf and hearing chil- 
dren is well brought out by a comparison 


TaslE I.—School Medians by J 


of these medians. Third-grade hearing 
children are able to accomplish as much 
on these language tests as the highest 
grades in these schools for the deaf. The 
medians for fourth-grade hearing chil- 
dren and above are higher than any of 
the medians found in these schools. This 
once again illustrates the tremendous 
handicap under which deaf children labor 
in the acquirement of language. Our 
table of distribution allows us to see that 
there are individual deaf children who 
are well up to and above the medians for 
the hearing children, but these, of course, 
are only exceptional cases. 


"ear of Instruction. Scale B, 


Ohio Indiana Texas Kentucky 

Year of instruction Nov., 1916 Nov., 1916 Feb., 1917 Mar., 1917 Total 
ha sivas ch oben ibd Bane dea 2 0 4 0 
ela ain ows yw dhe Cusack wueiek 4 2 4 4 
OE al hain cies otal 3 hon deetlt ica Rd ae dk 6 2 4 4.5 
ries witha tas o's. clear e ewe ae aes 6 4 6 4 
BE Go ashame cto ne aoc an eens wt mules 6 5 6 6 
ON fe Ua aa 50 dae Oaere SORE Maree Ge Bes 7 6 7.5 8 
Ae gis ene an 5 peck eh em Epes 7 4 8 8 
aie top ate Danie beg tedawone remotes 8 4 9.5 6 
DR aro nk h etuek odie sue bh aimanmnclakire ee 10 6 wee 
eho Ss ccd Ree hulenn soaked wlcaiae eeed or 9 6 
MEE seins wins d eeawhee ee hee ee wabnet 9 

TO RON is: iO aFiae 6 ek 8 eo i 350 255 265 222 1,008 


Taste I].—Distribution of all Cases by Year of Instruction. Scale B. 
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SCALE C 


Six months after Scale B had been 
given, Scale C was given to two of the 
schools—Ohio and Indiana. Unfortu- 
nately, it was impossible to give this scale 
to the other two schools. The median 
scores for these two schools are shown 
in Table III. Although, on the whole, the 
scores tend to increase from the lower to 
the higher grades, we note, as in Scale B, 
some fluctuation of the scores. 

The distribution of all the cases in both 
schools is shown in Table IV. It is to be 
interpreted in the same way as Table II. 
As before, the wide variation in language 
ability in children in the same grade is 
the striking feature. In the ninth year 
of instruction, for example, we have chil- 
dren scoring all the way from 0 to 16; in 
the tenth year all the way from 2 to 18, 
and so on. 

The next to the last line gives the 
standard scores for deaf children on 
Scale C. The number of cases upon 
which the standardization is based is 622, 
and therefore we cannot regard this as 
good a standardization as in the case of 
Scale B, where we have 1,098 cases. We 
note, however, that the score increases, 
slowly as we progress up through the 
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Tavie I1L—School Medians by Year of 
Instruction. Scale C. 


Year of Ohio Indiana 

instruction May, 1917 May,1917 Total 

Deca pits cork vive cae pao 2 ex ote 
We ADs seigeias 3 owe 4a 2 oO 
Be irae nb a eee bibs 2 2 
ORR eS er gre et orm a2 4 2 
Ys co ebn es cee ciiiales 4 3 
Pee rites eee 6 5 
a Sct eae hs cs ee 8 6 
| a ee eee ee eee 7 6 
Ws aoa ocs oe 2) wn 8 4 
ee ee, exh niet gs ee II 8 
BR OS ea oyra sig ara 10 8 

Ser races eg eens 9 
Total cases...) 390 232 622 


grades, and that this increase is continu- 
ous, with no dropping back to a lower 
score. 

The last line in the table gives the 
norms for hearing children obtained by 
the writer,® based upon 1,380 cases. The 
norms for the hearing children are again 
very much higher than the norms for the 
deaf. Grade six for the deaf equals grade 
two for the hearing. At no grade does 
the median score for the deaf reach the 
fourth-grade score for the hearing, al- 
though an inspection of the distribution 
of the cases shows that 18 deaf children 
reach or surpass the median score for the 


Taste 1V.—Distribution of all Cases by Year of Instruction. Scale C. 
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Taste V.—Median Scores by Classes for Scales B and C. Ohio. 
Scale B Scale C 
Class a ~~ A —, Difference 
No. of pupils Median Median No. of pupils 
eS Se ROR EE. ET ETT PEE eee II 6 6 II 0 
8 REE Ste tele Penne es Tots! 10 2 2 II 0 
RO CPs cn vined pecans» 64, ee eee MeNs Il 2 o 13 —2 
NN BS ay piv klk Reem bak Seale eae 12 2 2 II 7) 
MEY, CD ice ec ccccsvncvesvecdopeseseeice 12 4 3 12 —I 
ED, Shas vo bbc ks ace vn ceareices peadeb 12 2 2 12 ty) 
et Serer terete re II 2 2 II 0 
MOEN, Wabi sv vv ds ccanenesupapaee¥ecnees 16 4 2 16 —2 
OS SE, Pore tery rere 15 4 4 15 oO 
NE, CQoeii vey ccctwqasedekekeseposege nis 13 6 4.5 14 —I.5 
EN MG as cs 5x ce s'oes diane sig heheat olen 10 6 6 II ry) 
EU os sp mine Gr sdpinndb.cs kos eueeeen 12 6 2 13 —4 
SIR, TEs c's 644s Kaa rok bae rexeesscetaes 16 6 4 15 —2 
NE, CBs 550 bee Newsdawedsb vedere yi 15 6 5 15 —I 
SE rer eer err ts ee 17 6 3 15 —3 
TOD Site nr. wre arated bin eed Rm eER MA 12 6 6 12 fy) 
SET: Sea eS: Sater aera 15 6 5 14 —tI 
ON ME isc ci aon Svar ibes oop vee eicees 18 6 4 15 2 
TERE HRS ing Wer pete aera eereny aepamarity yr) © II 9 8 II —! 
| EP OPES yo ee ry ee ref 12 6 6 II 0 
NS os cone aoc bsg Sia ow Sle Cia RE LN igh Seu ES 10 8 7 9 —I 
TS: RPE ee ere rrr eS 8 10 10 II 0 
Thy endive coat akovaresthantatoedeans II. 6 6 10 ) 
MONS ER. ''5 oSks Podin's OLDE een meeneel II 8 8 II oO 
| ERE ere hee rere re 12 8 7 12 —1 
iy ats gos bk agiy. cup eee. ¥ ae ae 15 10 II 15 +1 
Be RUBE a 5 oc 4 hn ts OC Cs new eens oe SAS 16 9 10 II +1 
MN io a els ce ge eee 12 re) 9 I] oO 


Average class loss = —0.73. 


hearing children of the corresponding 
grade. This comparison of the hearing 
and deaf children on Scale C bears out 
what we have noticed in the comparison 
of the deaf and hearing on Scale B. 


PROGRESS IN LANGUAGE ABILITY 


The giving of Scale C six months after 
Scale B was undertaken for the purpose 
of measuring the progress in language 
during the six months of school. The 
result of the experiment was surprising 
to the writer; and although it may be 
characterized as a negative result in gen- 
eral, it is nevertheless instructive and of 
great interest. In the comparison of 
Scales B and C only the two schools in 
which both of the tests were given can be 
taken into account. 

A first comparison of the combined 
norms for the two schools for Scales B 
and C can be made, disregarding the in- 
dividuals making up the total group. On 
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the whole, of course, the individuals are 
the same; but owing to absence, etc., 
there are many children who took only 
one of the tests. This comparison is 
shown below. 

Six grades show no change ; three show 
one’ point less after six months, and two 
show a gain of one point. On the whole, 
this would seem to indicate a slightly 
worse performance in language after a 
period of six months. If, however, we 
call to mind that Trabue says that Scale C 
is slightly harder than Scale B, we may 
conclude that practically no progress in 
language ability has been measured by 
our scales. Two conclusions are possible : 
(1) That the children have actually made 
no progress, or (2) that our scales are 
not fine enough to measure the slight 
progress that has been made. Which of 
these two conclusions is justified we may 
see later after a study of the individual 
gains and losses. A point to be noted be- 
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TasLe VI.—Median Scores by Classes for Scales B and C. Indiana. 
Scale B Scale C — 
ss — 1 

es No. of pupils Median Median No. of pupils ae 
BAS 5 S's pea bitt se nies oe elie ae AAO an ep wee as 13 fe) 2 II +2 
CPSs ayes he abn caled ba5s pa hak ee Oke oboe II 2 2 9 ts) 
Soin bis Fisk oka eden ts CREA ARK S SERS TA 13 2 te) 10 —2 
Bei ee heh bvs bNiee a haa es eee seb eee 10 oO oO 8 oO 
cho vce ev bese 5055 ols Sees ie bead eee ews 14 2 I 12 —1 
| Re a Oe, Perera eae ee ACRE Ber sear erty aN 14 0.5 2 14 +1.5 
ME bs os ws bE MA NRRL ee 9 2 oO 9 —2 
MS eet aww’ vil age SiS ae eer olann ba AE ave ola eRe 14 2:5 3 13 +0.5 
BRE sé orgs Ve KOE CRE ESD Oak RSS CELE OOD 12 s 2 I2 —I 
cies Ta aaa yaad eric aA ated ay EE ae PE 15 2 I 15 —I 
nS Ee Ree er re ee eer 15 6 5 15 —I 
DANES Leip aeee apart oe a ee eee 14 2.8 3 14 —0.5 
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BAe ch Gh Soe pk bSaRt Ea Nb met ee ce ea mae II 6 6 9 0 
ER pe ciad nah FMW OOo KARR Ce celeb oleae 10 4 2 10 —2 
BE oe caene se «cae el iene ones + cee eeee 13 8 7 13 —I 
BN Se a gece SGT Ne Ue RO. are MOE Pr 8 6 6 9 0 
SNR AOR igre pre omic ol ge ore are rere ere oe 10 6 4 5 —2 
PAE in ssd RS ares a Rae A Moe Ce REL ee od 13 4 6 13 +2 
MS cs ir gles aoa oka ka ke ane OA SA 13 6 8 13 +2 
ONE i gsi ecsc mage atop Rs a ea 7 4 4 3 0 
NE Sia soo oe Saco KA hes ck MERE ONS Puke es 7 6 8 7 +2 





Average class loss = —0.25. 


fore passing on is that the two grades 
which record an increase of one in the 
median are both higher grades. 

We will now turn to a study of the two 
schools separately and see if they show 
the same tendency or whether there is any 
marked difference between them. Table 
V shows the class medians for Ohio. 
The first column gives the name of the 
class (“o” signifies oral method of in- 
struction and “m” manual) ; the second 
column the number of ghildren in the 
class when Scale B was given; the third 
the median score for Scale B; the fourth 
the median score for Scale C; the fifth 
the number in the class when C was 
given, and the sixth the difference be- 
tween the scores of Scale B and Scale C. 
The minus quantities in this last column 
indicate that the class did poorer on Scale 
C than on Scale B. It is this last column 
that interests us. We note that of the 28 
classes, 13 classes showed no change in 
score ; 13 classes showed a lower score on 
Scale C than on Scale B, and 2 classes a 
better score. These two classes are 
among the highest classes in the school. 
Adding the plus values and the minus 
values and subtracting, we have a nega- 
tive value, and dividing this by the num- 
ber of classes we get —0.73; that is to 
say, the average loss by class medians is 
0.73 of a point. The classes on the aver- 


age have done poorer on Scale C than on 
Scale B. 

Table VI shows the same results for 
Indiana. Of the 22 classes, 5 show no 
gain; 11 show a loss, and 6a gain. The 
gains this time are not all made by the 
higher classes, although the largest gains 
are made by them. The average for all 
the 22 classes is a loss of 0.25 of a point, a 
somewhat smaller loss than in the case of 
Ohio. On the whole, however, the re- 
sults from both of the schools are very 
much alike, so that neither school alone 
is responsible for the loss shown in the 
combined results. 

A further inspection of our data is now 
necessary. So far we have compared 
schools and classes irrespective of the 
individuals making up the groups. We 
must now examine those individuals who 
took both the tests, throwing out all cases 
that for some reason or other were not 
present when either of the tests were 
given. In Ohio there were 331 children 
and in Indiana 226 who took both of the 
tests; altogether a total of 557 children. 
The individual gains and losses in score 
obtained by subtracting the score made on 
Scale B from the score made on Scale C 
are shown pictorially in Figure 4. The 
base line represents the number of points 
gained (plus) or lost (minus). The ver- 
tical line shows the number of cases. The 
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Fic. 4.—Individual Gains and Losses 


results for each school separately and for 
both schools combined are shown on this 
graph. Zero means that the score on 
Scale C was exactly the same as the score 
on Scale B. In Ohio (dot and dash line) 
there were 74 children who made the 
same score on both scales; in Indiana 
there were 65 children, and therefore 139 
children in both of the schools combined 
who made a score of zero. Sixty-five 
children in Ohio and 39 in Indiana lost 
two points ; 35 in Ohio and 35 in Indiana 
gained two points. The greatest number 
of points gained was six and the greatest 
number lost was eight. 

That both schools showed the same 
tendency is obvious from a glance at the 
curves. The curves for the two schools 
are remarkably similar, indicating that 
the distribution of children according to 
the number of points gained or lost is the 
same. The curve for Ohio is, of course, 
always above the Indiana curve, because 





there are more cases in Ohio than in In- 
diana. We may say, therefore, that the 
same factors are at work in both schools. 
The general distribution of losses and 
gains is spread more or less evenly over 
both schools. 

The median loss or gain for each school 
and for both schools combined is zero. 
Although the median falls at zero, we can 
see from an inspection of the graph that 
there are slightly more cases registering 
a loss than a gain, and, furthermore, the 
losses go up to 8, whereas the gains only 
reach 6. A calculation of the average loss 


or gain is therefore desirable. ‘This cal- 
culation shows: 

School Average loss 
NE ey eAW aaa tains —0o. 25 of a point 
SU 23 doi ghee serra eres ae —o.58 of a pomt 
PIE Gi cA Ed WaNin Ohio ces —0o. 44 of a point 


Ohio’s average loss is a trifle larger 
than that of Indiana, but the differ- 

















ence between the two schools is negligi- 
ble. On the whole, we may say that our 
deaf children have lost about one-half of 
a point in language ability after six 
months, as measured by the Trabue 
Scales. This loss of half a point is very 
small, and perhaps is more than compen- 
sated for by the fact that Scale C is some- 
what harder than Scale B. So far, then, 
our attempt to measure language progress 
by means of the Trabue Scales has led to 
a negative result. Let us, therefore, see 
how the results for the deaf compare with 
those for the hearing. 

The writer has published elsewhere® a 
similar study of the language ability of 
the hearing as measured by the Trabue 
Language Scales. Two hearing schools 
were tested at the same time that the two 
deaf schools were tested, the length of 
time elapsing between the two tests being 
the same for the deaf as for the hearing. 
For a detailed analysis of the results for 
the hearing children the reader must be 
referred to the other article. Here it 
must be sufficient to mention the fact that 
the average gain for the 1,016 hearing 
children tested was +-0.46; that is to say, 
that on the average the deaf children lost 
about half a point and the hearing chil- 
dren gained about a half point. The sig- 
nificant thing for us to remember is that 
the hearing children showed some prog- 
ress despite the greater difficulty of Scale 
C as compared with Scale B. If the deaf 
children made any progress in language 
ability, as the writer is inclined to believe 
they did, it was nevertheless so small as 
not to be registered by the scales. One 
year’s progress in language ability by 
deaf pupils is evidently much less than a 
year’s progress by the hearing. 

With the hearing children it was found 
that the greatest gains were made in the 
lower grades (grades 2 to 4) ; with these 
deaf children the greater gain seemed to 
be registered by the older children; or, in 
other words, the tendency for the gain to 
be made centered around the same part 
of the scale. The medians for hearing 
grades 2 to 4 are about the same as those 
for the higher deaf grades, and it is in 
these grades that language progress has 
been shown by our scales in both cases. 
The gains shown by our tests center about 
the same part of the scale. It may be, 
therefore, that our scales show finer lan- 
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guage discrimination about this point, or 
it may be that language development as 
a whole is more active at this stage in 
the acquirement of language —a stage 
which is typified by the language ability 
of second, third, and fourth grade hear- 
ing children and by the more advanced 
pupils in our deaf schools. 


SUMMARY 


(1) This article is a contribution to the 
attempt to arrive at objective standards 
in the measurement of the language abil- 
ity of deaf children. For this purpose 
the Trabue Language Completion Tests 
were used. 

(2) Scale B was given to four schools, 
comprising in all 1,098 children. This 
gives reliable standards for the language 
ability of the deaf child as tested by 
Scale B. 

(3) Scale C was given to two schools, 
comprising in all 622 children. Norms 
for Scale C are also given, although they 
are probably not quite as reliable as the 
norms for Scale B. 

(4) A comparison of the norms for 
deaf and hearing children on both scales 
shows strikingly the much greater diff- 
culty encountered by the deaf in the ac- 
quisition of language. 

(5) These scales might well be em- 
ployed by educators of the deaf to assist 
them in a better grading of their classes 
for language instruction. 

(6) Progress in language ability dur- 
ing a period of six months cannot be 
satisfactorily measured by the Trabue 
Scales B and C. Progress in language 
ability among the deaf is too slow to show 
any change in score on the Trabue Scales 
during a period of six months. If we use 
the present scales, a longer period of time 
must evidently be allowed to elapse, in 
order to find measurable progress by 
means of these scales. What period of 
time should be allowed has still to be de- 
termined. A more finely graduated series 
of sentences than the Trabue Scales offer 
might show progress during a period of 
six months. 

(7) Whatever progress may be made 
by the deaf as a group is much less than 
that made by the hearing, as a compari- 
son of deaf and hearing children tested 
by the same tests at the same time has 
shown. 
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MEASUREMENT OF LANGUAGE ABILITY 
BY THE EDITOR 


R. PINTNER’S excellent paper on 

“The Measurement of Language 
Ability and Language Progress of Deaf 
Children” deserves careful reading by 
every one interested in the proper educa- 
tion of deaf children, even though the 
facts he presents may not be pleasant 
reading. 

Naturally, Dr. Pintner was not inter- 
ested in any particular method of educat- 
ing deaf children, or in the average age 
at entrance, or in the mentality of the 
child on entering upon school life. His 
object was to determine what are proper 
standards to measure the language ability 
of deaf children and the progress in lan- 
guage shown under existing conditions in 
State institutions. 

He was invited to make his tests in 
four State institutions using the “com- 
bined system” of instruction: Speech, 
writing, finger-spelling, and the gestural 
language of signs. He tells how the tests 
were made, and gives results that justify 
his conclusion that deaf pupils as a group 
show much less language ability and lan- 
guage progress than groups of hearing 
children, the same tests and the same 
periods of time being used in each school. 
In no case was any allowance made for 
handicapping conditions. Some of his 
comments follow: 

“Language ability in schools for the 
deaf, as they are at present organized, is 
evidently a very variable quantity as we 
proceed through the grades. It is hardly 
fair to compare the different schools, be- 
cause of the different conceptions that 
exist in regard to a year of instruction. 


Some kind of a standardization in regard 
to the names of grades and the courses 
of study, such as we have in hearing 
schools, is greatly to be desired. ; 
Whatever may be the variations in ability 
in other subjects, it is obvious that the 
children as a whole are not well graded 
in language, if our scales are giving us a 
fair measure of language ability. 
Third-grade hearing children are able to 
accomplish as much on these language 
tests as the highest grades in these schools 
for the deaf. The medians for fourth- 
grade hearing children and above are 
higher than any of the medians found in 
these schools. Our table of distribution 
allows us to see that there are individual 
deaf children who are well up to and 
above the medians for the hearing chil- 
dren, but these, of course, are only excep- 
tional cases. . One year’s progress 
in language ability by these deaf pupils is 
evidently much less than a year’s progress 
by the hearing. With the hearing chil- 
dren it was found that the greatest gains 
were made in the lower grades (grades 2 
to 4) ; with these deaf children the greater 
gain seems to, be registered by the older 
children.” 

As Dr. Pintner shows, these fair tests 
were conducted in four schools that are 
classed among the most progressive of 
schools that continue to use the “com- 
bined system” of instruction—a system 
that is supposed to be exceptionally serv- 
iceable in the teaching of language to deaf 
children. Thus these questions arise: 

(1) Would there have been the same 
“striking difference between deaf and 
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hearing children’’ had these tests been 
applied to a corresponding number of 
hearing children and of deaf children in 
the public day schools of cities like Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Boston, or Milwaukee, 
where more than a hundred deaf pupils 
are enrolled in each school? 

(2) Dr. Pintner states that these tests 
“illustrate the tremendous handicap under 
which deaf children labor in the acquire- 
ment of language.” Would this heavy 
handicap have been as noticeable in 
schools where the speech method of in- 
struction prevails, and where no use is 
made of finger-spelling or of the gestural 
sign-language in instructing deaf chil- 
dren? In “combined-system’”’ schools 
there are deaf teachers of deaf children. 
All teachers in oral day schools are hear- 
ing teachers, while outside of class-rooms 
day-school pupils come in contact with 
and are among hearing and speaking per- 
sons during the greater part of the day. 
Thus deaf children attending graded oral 
day schools enjoy greater opportunities 
for increasing efficiency in the use of 
speech and in the proper use of language 
than do deaf pupils housed in institutions 
where silent methods of communication 
usually dominate to an extent that pre- 
cludes the possibility of much practise in 
the use of speech-reading and speech. 

Granted that there is little truth in the 
old saying that without efficiency in the 
use of speech there can be but little com- 
mand of language, yet the records lead 
us to believe that in properly graded oral 
day schools maintaining a speech atmos- 
phere and a speech environment, where 
deaf children enter upon school life at an 
earlier age than would be possible in most 
“combined-system” institutions, the aver- 
age pupil shows greater growth in “lan- 
guage ability and in language progress” 
than average pupils of corresponding 
ages in “combined-system” institutions. 
Furthermore, we are confident that a 
thorough investigation will show more 
voluntary reading among deaf children 
taught speech under proper speech con- 
ditions that compel the use of speech at 
all times than among children taught 
otherwise. 

Here our readers may ask the very 
proper question: “Is speech taught prop- 
erly in the four ‘combined-system’ schools 
where the tests were made?” 
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To this question we answer: Yes, 
speech is taught properly by well-trained 
hearing teachers in all four of these 
schools; but we understand that speech 
is not taught under the proper conditions 
that insure a speech atmosphere, a speech 
environment, and that make necessary the 
practising of speech at all times and in all 
places where communication is carried on. 

The heads of many “combined-system” 
schools hold that it is the absence of these 
proper speech conditions necessitating 
constant practise in speech that is largely 
responsible for the low efficiency in the 
use of speech-reading and speech shown 
by their pupils. They also state that there 
is little hope of increasing this efficiency 
under the conditions existing in these 
schools ; that pupils whose parents desire 
that they become efficient in the use of 
speech-reading and speech should be 
completely segregated from pupils, teach- 
ers, and employees who prefer, or are 
forced by training, to use silent methods 
of communication. 

The remedy? Follow the plan so often 
advocated by John Dutton Wright, of 
urging the State legislature to appropriate 
the funds needed to establish an oral de- 
partment in a building entirely separate 
and distant from existing departments ; 
enroll only new incoming pupils, and pos- 
sibly first-year pupils, in this department, 
and suppress every attempt to use finger- 
spelling or the gestural language as me- 
diums of conversation. 

Or persuade the State legislature to 
establish a strictly oral school in a sec- 
tion of the State distant from the present 
school for deaf children. 

Or persuade local school boards in the 
respective cities to establish oral day 
classes or oral day schools for deaf chil- 
dren. Cities of from 5,000 to 10,000 
population have these schools now. 


REMARKS ON THE EDITORIAL: ““MEASURE- 
MENT OF LANGUAGE ABILITY” 


Mr. De Land has very kindly given me 
the opportunity of reading his editorial 
before going to press and has asked me 
to make any reply that I see fit. I am 
glad to avail myself of the opportunity. 

In this editorial he discusses in a very 
able manner the language tests which 
were given by me to deaf children. As 
he says, I have no professional interest 
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whatever with reference to the method 
of instruction. I have merely carried out 
a set of tests and drawn the conclusions 
that I feel are warranted by the actual 
facts and figures that are given in the 
article. 

Mr. De Land asks whether the same 
difference between the language ability 
of deaf and hearing children would be 
found among deaf children attending 
public day schools for the deaf, and it is 
easy to see from his article that he does 
not think this would be the case. My 
answer to that is that I do not know, and 
that we must try out the tests in that 
kind of school. I have not done so merely 
because of lack of time, opportunity, and 
funds. 

If language instruction is better in pure 
oral schools; if the deaf children attend- 
ing those schools obtain a greater degree 
of language ability, why is not this defi- 
nitely measured by standard tests such as 
we now possess? We are now coming to 
a point where we have suitable mental 
and educational tests for the measure- 
ment of deaf children. The use of such 
means by experts would help to evaluate 
the different methods of instruction which 
are now used in deaf schools. Until we 
have such scientific measurements, I, for 
one, do not feel that we are justified in 
being as positive about the value of this 
or that method of instruction as Mr. De 
Land is. We may all have our own opin- 
ions, but we are not warranted in being 
too dogmatic about them. 

Mr. De Land would seem to draw from 
my paper the conclusion that language is 
not taught under the “proper conditions” 
in State institutions. He does not actu- 
ally say that he has arrived at this con- 
clusion as a result of a study of my arti- 
cle, but bringing in the subject just after 
discussing my work, the ordinary reader 
may be inclined to think that it is a result 
of my work. Certainly my article war- 
rants no such conclusion. The facts I 
have given, without tests of other schools, 
do not allow us to come to any such con- 
clusion. It obviously is Mr. De Land’s 


opinion that speech is not taught under 
proper conditions, and he may have facts 
in support of his view; but his view is 
not a conclusion resulting from my arti- 
cle, and will not be such until mental and 
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been 


have 
made in both combined and oral schools 
and scientifically evaluated. 

Of course, if we agree with Mr. De 
Land that such is the case, it follows that 


educational measurements 


the remedy is, as he says, to establish 
strictly oral sections in State schools, ete., 
as in his editorial. But I want to make 
the point that these things do not in any 
way follow from the work I have done. 
They are merely Mr. De Land’s opinions. 
My article merely shows the facts, and I 
wish this to be kept very clearly in mind. 

As I see it, the main thing that follows 
from the results of the tests I have given 
is the need for greater co-ordination 
among deaf schools, for a more uniform 
system of grading, so that we may know 
what is supposed to be accomplished by 
each year of instruction in every subject, 
and also for a better classification of the 
pupils according to their abilities in each 
subject. 

I hope, however, that this little discus- 
sion may achieve this much, that it will 
draw the attention of educators of the 
deaf to the only possible means of settling 
questions of method in teaching, namely, 
the scientific application of mental and 
educational measurements. If I can 
arouse by my work the spirit of scientific 
investigation among teachers of the deaf, 
I shall have accomplished as much as I 
have hoped to. The scientific attitude 
will, in the first place, immediately kill the 
bad feeling that at present exists between 
upholders of various methods. Measure- 
ments will give us cold, hard facts, not 
opinions or beliefs, and facts are the only 
things that we can_ permanently build 
upon. 

RupoLF PINTNER, 
Professor of Psychology, 
Ohio State University. 
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THE BABBLING METHOD 





A System of Syllable Drills for the Natural Development of Speech 


BY JOSEPHINE AVONDINO 


(Continued from November) 


THE FIRST STAGE 


HIS stage consists of single sylla- 

bles arranged in groups of threes, 
to be given in succession with natural 
rapidity. 

The order in which these drills are 
taken up apply to the average child and 
are arranged according to the degree of 
difficulty in their development. 

There are exceptions and each child 
should be carefully studied and be given 
combinations that can be secured with 
the least effort and with the best tones. 
Too much effort results in contracted 
muscles, which leads to constrained, un- 
natural speech. 

This stage is the formative stage, the 
one in which the relative positions of 
elements are developed. “F” is developed 
in its relation to “oo” and to “ee,” “K” 
to “oo” and to “ee,” and so on. 

I have purposely omitted using the vo- 
calized consonants in drills in the first 
stage, especially as finals, as, when used 
in drills, they have a tendency to pro- 
duce heaviness of tone. Put them into 
drills only when leading up to specific 
words containing vocalized consonants. 

These drills vary according to the vow- 
els and consonants used. Some vowels 
combine more easily with certain con- 
sonants and are best adapted in these 
combinations for drill purposes. 

These drills must be regarded merely 
as a means to an end. It is absolutely es- 
sential that the teacher keep well in mind 
the goal toward which she is working. 

Reading from left to right, the drills 
in the first stage are: 


fa(r) fa(r) fa(r) 
faw faw faw 
foo foo foo 


Nore.—Combinations with “oo” often 
result in nasality, and the teacher should 
be careful to see that the position of “oo” 
is not too close. 





pa(r) pa(r) pa(r) 
paw paw paw 
poo poo poo 
fa(r) fa(r) fa(r) 
tha(r) tha(r) tha(r) 
faw faw faw 
thaw thaw thaw 


Notr.—Thoo and thee should not be 
developed until later, as this combination 
does not occur in any word in the first- 
year vocabulary. The laws of associa- 
tion are so strong that it is more difficult 
to develop “‘throo and three” if thoo and 
thee have been given, as the two bear 
such close resemblance, particularly to 
the eye. 


pa(r) pa(r) pa(r) 
ta(r) ta(r) ta(r) 
paw paw paw 
taw taw taw 
poo poo poo 
too too too 


Nore.—In developing and reviewing 
combinations for consonants, group com- 
binations with analogous consonants to- 
gether. Pa(r) and ta(r) are much better 
reviewed together than fa(r) and pa(r). 

In the latter, both are lip consonants, 
but of different character; one is an ex- 
plosive and the other a continuous sound, 
and there is no similarity in their move- 
ments. 


sa(r) sa(r) sa(r) 
saw saw saw 
soo S00 soo 


Note.—With some children “sh” can 
6¢..99 


be developed much easier than “s”; if 
this is the case, develop “sh.” 


fa(r) fa(r) fa(r) 
faw faw faw 
foo foo foo 
fee fee fee 


pa(r) pa(r) pa(r) 




















































paw paw paw 
poo poo poo 
pee pee pee 
ta(r) ta(r) ta(r) 
taw taw taw 
too too too 
tee tee tee 
pa(r) pa(r) pa(r) 
ta(r) ta(r) ta(r) 
sa(r) sa(r) sa(r) 
tha(r) tha(r) tha(r) 
ma(r) ma(r) ma(r) 
maw maw maw 
na(r) na(r) na(r) 
naw naw naw 
sha(r) sha(r) sha(r) 
shaw shaw shaw 
shoo * shoo shoo 


Development of finals: 


a(r)f a(r)f a(r)f 
awf awf awf 
a(r)th a(r)th a(r)th 
awth awth awth 


Norre.—Before beginning the develop- 
ment of combinations with final “p” and 
“t,” begin the development of combina- 
tions in the second stage. 

As soon as the child can give a few 
of the combinations in the second stage 
then begin the development of combina- 
tions with final “p” and “t.” 

It can be done in a manner something 
like this: 

Have the child give a(r)fa(r), a(r) 
fa(r), a(r)fa(r), and then tell him to re- 
peat this drill, and before he pronounces 
the last vowel place your hand over it, 
indicating at the same time that he is to 
stop; the result is a combination with 
final “f.” 

In this manner every final can be de- 
veloped, even the most difficult, as k, b, 
d, and g. By developing final “m,” and 
“n,” and “t,” and “d,” in this way, in- 
definite voice can be eliminated to a great 
extent. 

In analyzing continuous speech, it will 
be found that consonants do double duty, 
being both final and initial. .The same 
consonant is often final in one syllable 
and initial in another. This is found to be 
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true not only in words, but in phrases; 
as in the phrase “a fork,” the function 
of “f” is first final and then initial. 


a(r)p a(r)p a(r)p 
awp awp awp 
a(r)t a(r)t a(r)t 
awt awt awt 
a(r)m a(r)m a(r)m 
awm awm awm 
a(r)n a(r)n a(r)n 
awn awn awn 


Nore.—Develop combinations — with 
“oo” later. It is very difficult to prevent 
“indefinite” voice in these combinations, 

It is advisable to develop muscular 
control and the power of imitation to a 
degree sufficient to enable the child to 
respond to subtle movements before at- 
tempting “oon” and “oot.” 


ka(r) ka(r) ka(r) 
kaw kaw kaw 


Norre.—Combinations with “k” are 
very difficult with most children, and it is 
often advisable to wait until the child can 
produce the preceding combinations with 
ease and fluency before attempting the 
development of “k” in combinations. 
This, however, depends upon ‘the child, 
and it is sometimes possible and even ad- 
visable to begin right after combinations 
with “t.” 


fee fee fee 
see see see 
pee pee pee 
tee tee tee 
shee shee shee 
sa(r) sa(r) sa(r) 
saw saw saw 
soo soo soo 
see see see 
la(r) la(r) la(r) 
law law law 
a(r)l a(r)l a(r)l 
awl awl awl 
fow fow fow 
pow pow pow 
tow tow tow 


Norr.—Drills for the development of 
combinations containing both initial and 
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final consonants. Combinations not found 
in the English language are omitted, as 
they sometimes establish wrong speech 
impressions : 


a(r)f a(r)f a(r)f 
fa(r)f fa(r)f fa(r)f 
tha(r)f tha(r)f tha(r)f 
sa(r)f sa(r)f sa(r)f 
ma(r)f ma(r) f ma(r)f 
ta(r)f ta(r)f ta(r)f 
sha(r)f sha(r)f sha(r)f 
ha(r)f ha(r)f ha(r)f 


NoteE.—Prolonged “h” drills are very 
exhausting and if, after developing “h” 
with a(r), aw, oo, and ee, it is put im- 
mediately in drills in combinations with 





finals, better results are obtained. 


a(r)th 
pa(r)th 
fa(r)th 
sa(r)th 
ka(r)th 
ta(r)th 
ma(r)th 
na(r)th 
ha(r)th 
la(r)f 


a(r)p 
fa(r)p 
ta(r)p 
ka(r)p 
sa(r)p 
la(r)p 
ha(r)p 
ma(r)p 


a(r)t 
fa(r)t 
pa(r)t 
ka(r)t 
ha(r)t 
ma(r)t 
la(r)t 
na(r)t 
sha(r)t 


a(r)m 
fa(r)m 
ta(r)m 
ka(r)m 
sa(r)m 
tha(r)m 
sha(r)m 


a(r)n 


a(r)th 
pa(r)th 
fa(r)th 
sa(r)th 
ka(r)th 
ta(r)th 
ma(r)th 
na(r)th 
ha(r)th 
la(r)f 


a(r)p 
fa(r)p 
ta(r)p 
ka(r)p 
sa(r)p 
la(r)p 
ha(r)p 
ma(r)p 


a(r)t 
fa(r)t 
pa(r)t 
ka(r)t 
ha(r)t 
ma(r)t 
la(r)t 
na(r)t 
sha(r)t 


a(r)m 
fa(r)m 
ta(r)m 
ka(r)m 
sa(r)m 
tha(r)m 


sha(r)m 


a(r)n 


a(r)th 
pa(r)th 
fa(r)th 
sa(r)th 
ka(r)th 
ta(r)th 
ma(r)th 
na(r)th 
ha(r)th 
la(r)f 


a(r)p 
fa(r)p 
ta(r)p 
ka(r)p 
sa(r)p 
la(r)p 
ha(r)p 
ma(r)p 


a(r)t 
fa(r)t 
pa(r)t 
ka(r)t 
ha(r)t 
ma(r)t 
la(r)t 
na(r)t 
sha(r)t 


a(r)m 
fa(r)m 
ta(r)m 
ka(r)m 
sa(r)m 
tha(r)m 
sha(r)m 


a(r)n 


fa(r)n 
pa(r)n 
ta(r)n 
ka(r)n 
ma(r)n 
na(r)n 
sa(r)n 
sha(r)n 


a(r)l 
fa(r)1 
pa(r)1 
ta(r)] 
ka(r)l 
ma(r)1 
sha(r)1 


fo-e 
po-e 
to-e 


fi-e 
pi-e 
ti-e 


ka(r) 
kaw 
koo 
kee 


fo-e 
po-e 
to-e 
mo-e 
no-e 


la(r) 
law 
loo 
lee 


war 
waw 
woo 
wee 
yar 
yaw 
yoo 


ra(r) 
raw 
roo 


a(r)f 
awf 
oof 
eef 


fa(r)n 
pa(r)n 
ta(r)n 
ka(r)n 
ma(r)n 
na(r)n 
sa(r)n 
sha(r)n 


a(r)l 
fa(r)l 
pa(r)1 
ta(r)l 
ka(r)1 
ma(r)1 
sha(r)1 


fo-e 
po-e 
to-e 


fi-e 
pi-e 
ti-e 


ka(r) 
kaw 
koo 
kee 


fo-e 
po-e 
to-e 
mo-e 
no-e 


la(r) 
law 
loo 
lee 


war 
waw 
woo 
wee 


yar 
yaw 
yoo 


ra(r) 
raw 
roo 


a(r)f 
awf 
oof 
eef 
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fa(r)n 
pa(r)n 
ta(r)n 
ka(r)n 
ma(r)n 
na(r)n 
sa(r)n 
sha(r)n 


a(r)l 
fa(r)l 
pa(r)l 
ta(r)l 
ka(r)l 
ma(r)1 
sha(r)l 


fo-e 
po-e 
to-e 


fi-e 
pi-e 
ti-e 


ka(r) 
kaw 
koo 
kee 


fo-e 
po-e 
to-e 
mo-e 
no-e 


la(r) 
law 
loo 
lee 


war 
waw 
woo 
wee 


yar 
yaw 
yoo 


ra(r) 
raw 
roo 


a(r)f 
awf 
oof 
eef 


Nore.—Develop awf, eef, and oof from 


awfar, and oofar and eefar. 





7 
a(r)th a(r)th a(r)th 
awth awth awth 
ooth ooth ooth 
eeth eeth eeth 


Nore.—If the teacher finds any one of 
these too difficult, develop later. 


a(r)p 


awp 
oop 
eep 


a(r)t 
awt 
oot 
eet 


Nore.—lIn 


a(r)p 
awp 
oop 
eep 


a(r)t 
awt 
oot 
eet 


developing 


a(r)p 
awp 
oop 
eep 
a(r)t 
awt 
oot 
eet 


combinations 


with final p, t, and k, avoid an exagger- 
ated explosive sound. 


fou 
pou 
tou 
kou 
mou 
nou 


moo 
noo 
mee 
nee 


a(r)s 
aws 
oos 


Nort.—If oos 
develop later. 


fi-e 
pi-e 
ti-e 
ki-e 
mi-e 


ni-¢ 


fou 
pou 
tou 
kou 
mou 
nou 


moo 
noo 
mee 
nee 


a(r)s 
aws 
oos 


is found 


fi-e 
pi-e 
ti-e 
ki-e 
mi-e 
ni-e 


fou 
pou 
tou 
kou 
mou 
nou 


moo 
noo 
mee 
nee 
a(r)s 
aws 
oos 


too difficult, 


fi-e 
pi-e 
ti-e 
ki-e 
mi-e 
ni-e 


Note.—The following is a good drill 


“ee ” 


for developing new “oo 
and strengthening the old ones: 


foo 
poo 
too 
shoo 
moo 


foo 
poo 
too 
shoo 
moo 


Nore.—For “k”: 


ka(r) 


ka(r) 





combinations 


foo 
poo 
too 
shoo 
moo 


ka(r) 
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kaw kaw kaw 
koo koo koo 
kee kee kee 
ko-e ko-e ko-e 
kou kou kou 


Notre.—For “m”: 


ma(r) ma(r) ma(r) 
maw maw maw 
moo moo moo 
mee mee mee 
mou mou mou 
mo-e mo-e mo-e 
mi-e mi-e mi-e 
Notrt.—For ‘“‘n”: 
na(r) na(r) na(r) 
naw naw naw 
noo noo noo 
nee nee nee 
ni-e ni-e ni-e 
no-e no-e no-e 
ra(r) ra(r) ra(r) 


Norre.—The speech-work must be di- 
vided into many short periods, and as soon 
as possible let each period be different; 
this gives opportunity for the development 
of new combinations and at the same 
time constant review of those already de- 
veloped. It is not necessary to develop 
every combination in each group. De- 
velop the ones for immediate use, leay- 
ing the the others for a later period. 

Notr.—Short vowels are much easier 
developed and much more natural when 
developed in combinations with conso- 
nants. 

Have the child repeat, in imitation of 
you, the following group: a(r)f, a(r)f, 
a(r)f, then have him repeat after you 
this same group to which has been added 
another combination in which the vowel 
has been shortened, thus: a(r)f, a(r)f, 
a(r)f, -uf. 


Nore.—Develop the following short- 
vowel combinations in like manner: 


a(r)f a(r)f a(r)f -uf 


parf parf parf . -puf 
tarf tarf tarf -tuf 
marf marf mart -muf 
karf karf karf -kuf 
narf narf narf -nuf 
rarf rarf rarf -ruf 
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ha(r)p  ha(r)p  ha(r)p — -hop 
ma(r)p ma(r)p ma(r)p  -mop 
arf arf arf -af 
parf parf parf -paf 
ta(r)f ta(r)f ta(r)f -taf 
la(r)f la(r)f la(r)f -laf 
ka(r)f ka(r)f ka(r)f -haf 
a(r)n a(r)n a(r)n -an 
fa(r)n fa(r)n fa(r)n -fan 
pa(r)n  pa(r)n  pa(r)n-— -pan 
ka(r)n  ka(r)n  ka(r)n ~ -kan 
sa(r)n sa(r)n sa(r)n -san 
ma(r)n ma(r)n ma(r)n -man 
ra(r)n ra(r)n ra(r)n -ran 
NoteE.—The development of _ short 


















vowels is dependent upon imitation, and 
it is therefore necessary to have de- 
veloped muscular control and the powers 
of observation and concentration to a 
very high degree. It cannot be repeated 
too often; avoid too much dependence 
upon the written form. 


(To be continued) 





arp arp arp -up 
farp farp farp -fup 
tarp tarp tarp -tup 
karp karp karp -kup 
sa(r)p sa(r)p  sa(r)p — -sup 
sha(r)p  sha(r)p  sha(r)p  -shup 
arm arm arm -um 
fa(r)m fa(r)m_ fa(r)m = -fum 
ta(r)m = ta(r)m_ ta(r)m_— -tum 
sa(r)m sa(r)m_ sa(r)m-— -sum 
ka(r)m ka(r)m- ka(r)m-— -kum 
ma(r)m ma(r)m ma(r)m -mum 
na(r)m na(r)m = ~na(r)m-— -num 
ra(r)m ra(r)m ra(r)m -rum 
tha(r)m tha(r)m tha(r)m = -thum 
a(r)n a(r)n a(r)n -un 

i fa(r)n fa(r)n fa(r)n -fun 
ta(r)n ta(r)n ta(r)n -tun 
ka(r)n  ka(r)n ka(r)n -kun 
sa(r)n sa(r)n sa(r)n -sun 
sha(r)n sha(r)n_ sha(r)n  -shun 
ma(r)n ma(r)n ma(r)n  -mun 
ta(r)p ta(r)p ta(r)p -top 

THE 


SPEECH-READER’'S BEST FRIEND * 


BY A STUDENT 


HE student who has an abundance 

of help at hand, a variety of lips to 
read, and friends willing and anxious to 
often and patiently repeat the sentences of 
his lesson, may possibly not be in such 
dire need of this friend’s help, but to the 
rest of us, who have to hustle for our- 
selves and read our own lines and largely 
study our own lips, he is a friend indeed, 
and the following little scheme of prac- 
tise, if zealously pursued, will work won- 





* EprroriAL Note.—Some of our readers prob- 
ably believe that it is a mistake to emphasize 
the analytical rather than the synthetic method 
in the teaching of adults who have a good com- 
mand of language. An able presentation of 
both sides of the question by experienced 
teachers might help to explain the cause of dis- 
couragement on the part of hard-of-hearing 
adults of good mentality. Such a discussion 
might bring out in sharp relief that while a 
method of visually memorizing sentences may 
be useful in the teaching of deaf children hav- 
ing-‘no command of language, a better and a 
quicker way is in use for teaching hard-of- 
hearing adults. 


ders for even the most thoroughly dis- 
couraged. Perhaps not at once, but as the 
trees in spring, after many sunshiny days, 
suddenly spring into blossom, so, after 
patient continuance in watching the lips 
of our “best friend” say these things, sud- 
denly we will see them on other lips. 

It is a wondrous help to a beginner to 
be able to see the opening words of a 
sentence, especially if it be a question. 
Hence the necessity of very multitudi- 
nous repetition of current colloquialisms. 
This no other friend than our “best 
friend” can give. Our best friend is our 
mirror. Thus we, all of us students, are 
forced back to those friendly lips in the 
glass. Use a hand mirror and hold it so 
that you cannot see the rest the face. A 
little persistence in imagining those lips 
to be some other than our own will soon 
make them appear to be talking to us, 
not we talking. Using merely the softest 
whisper, or entirely without voice, en- 
hances the effect. 
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For example, take the sentence “Do 
you like sour apples?” Repeat it several 
times, getting a picture of the movements 
well impressed on the mind. Now let 
us analyze it in sections: “Do you like.” 
Notice the peculiar tremor in “Do you” 
and the sudden dropping of the jaw for 
“like.” Repeat this many times, closely 
watching the movements. Then change 
to “Do you want,” saying it many times. 
Then, “Do you wish.” Each of these has 
peculiarities which very easily distinguish 
it from “Do you like.” Now try “Do you 
hate.” The jaw here drops as in “Do 
you like,” but we can observe a difference 
between “like” and “hate.” In “Do you 
hate” the jaw merely drops, while in “Do 
you like” we notice the tongue making 
the “I” movement of touching the upper 
teeth before the dropping of the jaw. 
Noticing these peculiarities makes us sure 
of “Do you like” every time. Now take 
the remaining words of the sentence: 
“Sour apples.” At first sight it might 
appear to be “Do you like our apples ?” 
By saying one and then the other, we will 
note the teeth closing before “our” for 
“s.” This makes it “sour.” Thus we 
learn what to look for, and whenever we 
notice the teeth closing altogether shut, 
we know that there must be an “s” sound 
somewhere. 

It is exactly thus with the other re- 
vealed consonants. When we get their 
peculiar characteristic movements firmly 
fixed in the mind, then we can recognize 
those movements anywhere, whether we 
understand what is being said or not. 
This foundation must be laid, and firmly 
laid, or we can never build the super- 
structure of sentences. Hence one of our 
earliest tasks is to memorize the char- 
acteristic movements of consonants. and 
the exact positions of the various vowels. 
While there is a movement of the jaw 
and a shaping of the lips in preparation 
for the production of the vowels, yet the 
vowel sound, howsoever short that sound 
may be, is not made until the organs 
are in the proper position; otherwise we 
would not make the proper sound. 

The above study of the sentence, “Do 
you like sour apples,” is an illustration of 
how to proceed with all the sentences. 

Notice how sentences usually begin 
and diligently practise those beginnings. 
Thus: 
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Will you please tell me, etc. 

Will you be, do, care, ask. 

Did you see, hear, know, say. 

Would you like, care, wish, want. 

When was, is, will, do. 

What is, was, can you, will you. 

Can you tell, see, hear, reach. 

Will you go, ete. 

Do you like, want, wish, know, have. 

Have you seen, been, heard. 

Where is, was, will be, would. 

Who is, came, was, saw, went. 

They went, were, seem, will be. 

Is there time, money, a way, etc. 

Make up many short sentences of the 
above, repeating each one over and over, 
Then say each one once, skipping around. 
You will soon become quite speedy with 
them. All this with the mirror. 

An excellent plan for quick improve- 
ment in comprehending domestic inter- 
course is to write out a column of que- 
ries, accompanied by a list of home 
words: Morning paper, bread, window, 
etc. Then ask, beseech, beg, bribe, pay, 
or bulldoze some one to compose and 
repeat to you short sentences consisting 
of the queries coupled with the various 
words, skipping widely over the list. 
However, these will make fine material 
for your “best friend,” whether you find 
some one else to read them or not, and a 
copious use of gray matter in the mirror 
work will, sooner or later, make these 
sentences become so familiar that we will 
be absolutely sure of them every time we 
see them. 

The books have much to say about 
synthetical work. Synthetical work is very 
important, indeed, but surely a study of 
the analytical comes first. When we have 
thoroughly analyzed and memorized the 
movements of words, and learned what 
movements to look for, and what such 
movements indicate, then, and not. till 
then, are we in a position to intelligently 
build up a sentence from the movements 
we see. For the beginner, this is best done 
at a very moderate speed. Too great 
speed, at any stage, is a waste of energy. 
There need be no undue hurry for ac- 
quiring speed; just enough to allow the 
eye to grasp the fundamental movements 
of a sentence. Speeding faster than that 
is time lost. But when these fundamen- 
tal movements are clearly seen, then bring 
on your speed, quicker and quicker, as 
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MIRROR 


the eye can see, skipping around among 
the sentences. Then suddenly, at this 
same speed, let the speaker give a very 
similar sentence or change the old one to 
an interrogative or affirmative, as the 
case may be. But not too much of this, 
as the strain on the student is intense. 
The question of speed will solve itself. 
It grows unconsciously and cannot be 
forced in the beginner. Later on, how- 
ever, judicious speeding is both helpful 
and necessary. Speedy mirror work is 
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probably the surest and quickest method 
of training the eye to see the tiny move- 
ments that are so big with meaning. 
Having early formed the habit of con- 
sulting our “best friend,” we may con- 
fidently rely upon him as we progress 
through the chapters of our course, and 
in every phase he will prove to be worthy 
of his name. And let no one despair of 
becoming a speech-reader who has good 
eyesight, good gray matter, and oppor- 
tunity for consulting his “best friend.” 


MIRROR GAZING 


BY MILDRED KENNEDY 


HERE was once upon a time a little 

girl who lived in a great city house. 
In this house there was a large living 
room, on the walls of which hung several 
heavy plate-glass mirrors. It was the de- 
light of this child to tiptoe down from 
her attic nursery to the living room in 
order to play with the little girl who lived 
in this great room. The child would 
dance, curtsy, laugh, and frolic with the 
child in the mirror, quite unconscious 
that it was the reflection of her own self; 
she loved the grace, beauty, color, charm, 
and animation of this playmate, and tried 
herself to become as dainty and graceful 
as the child with whom she played. This 
went on for weeks; and it was the 
“grownups” who at last made her realize 
the reflection was none other than her- 
self, and through the realization she lost 
one of her best friends and playmates and 
gained instead the human attribute of 
self-consciousness. 

The ability to concentrate may, perhaps, 
be classed as one of the chief assets of a 
good speech-reader. Among students, 
especially beginners, want of this quality 
always means slow progress. There is a 
certain expression in a pupil’s face, a 
certain “wandering” look in the eye, that 
a teacher of speech-reading recognizes at 
once as the outward manifestation of a 
lack in this ability. 

Followers of many of the eastern cults 
prescribe to their students certain “exer- 
cises” to increase the power of concentra- 
tion—steadily gazing at a given object, a 
spot on the floor or wall, a globe or other 


definite point upon which the attention 
can be focused and held. The last few 
words of that sentence seem to embody 
the essence of what makes a successful 
speech-reader—the attention must be fo- 
cused and held on a definite point, that 
point being the lips of the speaker. 

During the course of one twenty-four 
hours, those of us who have the will can 
find many ways to take advantage of a 
few moments practise if we are alive to 
the need of our own ability to become 
speech-readers and eager to watch the 
lips of speakers here, there, and every- 
where. This policy is good, very good, 
but in its very nature it cannot be sys- 
tematic; it cannot be well ordered and 
arranged, for the speech of the average 
person is like time and tide, waiting “for 
no man,” and we would-be speech-readers 
must realize this and be constantly on the 
alert to catch whatever we can of the 
passing waves or ripples of speech. The 
speech-reader who catches a bit of con- 
versation in any public place, such as a 
street-car, hall, or any assembly, should 
have much the same quality of joy that a 
child feels who tiptoes out into the waves 
with hope and expectation and then runs 
up the beach, keeping ahead of the incom- 
ing wave. We must, in the eager spirit 
of a child, try to run up the beach, keep- 
ing ahead of the waves of speech that roll 
in from the great ocean of human life 
upon whose shores we live. 

But it is of concentration this article 
would deal. We need a fixed point upon 
which to concentrate and develop our 
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latent powers; perhaps there is no better 
object to turn to than a mirror, which 
will reflect for us moving, animated, 
speaking lips at any moment we com- 
mand. In doing this to advantage we 
must become selfless, repeating phrases 
and sentences, not thinking of what we 
are saying, but of how it is said, how it 
looks while being said. If we can forget 
self in this practise and think only of 
the principle involved, we are advancing 
along a road that will lead us to the ability 
to master far more than the art of speech- 
reading. 

If we will we can surely find a few 
minutes each day to devote to this study, 
and there is much to be gained if it is 
done regularly and at a definite, appointed 
time, under ideal conditions—that is, 
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when the student can be sure of no inter- 
ruptions and can lose self in the interest 
and fascination of speech-making and 
speech-taking. Fifteen minutes a day set 
aside for this concentration exercise will 
bring vital rewards ; but beside this prac- 
tise we might also learn to play, as the 
little city girl played with her friend in 
the mirror, and during those moments 
when it is necessary for our fellow-beings 
that we indulge in mirror gazing, let us 
make it a profit to ourself as well as 
others, and repeat a few words or phrases 
to ourself in the spirit of speech-reading 
practise. By this means we may gain a 
“something” of as vital value to us, 
through mirror gazing, as the earnest stu- 
dent of the occult gains through crystal 


gazing. 


SPEED PRACTISE 
JOHN A. FERRALL 


| Sebi arora is much like shorthand 
in its requirement of speed as well 
as accuracy. In both, accuracy without 
speed is comparatively worthless. It is 
this apparent similarity between short- 
hand, of which I know a little, and lip- 
reading, of which I know considerably 
less, that leads me to question whether 
the expedients that successful shorthand 
writers have found valuable in increasing 
their skill and speed in recording the 
spoken word might not prove of help to 
students of lip-reading. I know that, ac- 
cording to Pope, “fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread” ; but, then, the paths 
that angels fear to tread have always had 
a peculiar fascination for me. 

A shorthand writer may learn the fun- 
damentals of the subject and be able to 
write with absolute accuracy from fifty 
to sixty words in a minute, about double 
the speed of the average longhand writer, 
and still be unable to fill satisfactorily 
even the simplest of office positions. The 
average employer will dictate at a rate of 
eighty words a minute or more. This 
condition of affairs is recognized by 
shorthand teachers, and the student is 
early made to understand that a mastery 
of the principles of shorthand alone is 
rarely sufficient to qualify one for a com- 


mercial position. Speed practise is essen- 
tial. So we find in the shorthand school 
a clear distinction between classes on the 
“principles” and the “speed” classes, 
When a pupil has completed his study of 
the principles of the art, he enters one of 
the speed classes and continues his prac- 
tise until he has acquired the necessary 
rate of speed in writing shorthand. 

While accuracy without speed is of 
much more value to the lip-reader than to 
the shorthand writer, still the mere ability 
to interpret individual words or words 
spoken slowly in sentences is not suff- 
cient to enable one to participate effect- 
ively in ordinary conversations. Speed 
must also be secured. 

Of course, there are comparatively few 
deaf people, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, comparatively few who are willing 
to admit that their hearing is impaired. 
This means that few schools of lip-read- 
ing will have an attendance sufficiently 
large to warrant the inauguration of 
“speed” classes as distinct from classes 
on the principles, even if such a step was 
considered desirable. At least, in my 
limited knowledge of the subject, I su 


pose this to be the case. And it is purely _ 


instinctive with me to think that if a thing 
is new to me it must necessarily be new 
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to every one else also! And lip-reading 
isa new discovery to me. 

But even though it is not practicable to 
adopt the “‘speed class” of the shorthand 
schools, the methods of practise used by 
the individual shorthand writer, or groups 
of writers, may prove of interest to stu- 
dents of lip-reading. 

I was a_ stenographer—oh, “it was 
many a year ago, in a kingdom by the 
sea” —before I became deaf, and I recall 
distinctly that when I began the study 
of shorthand I sought out the principal 
of the school and asked his advice as to 
the best method of practise. He replied: 
“Jack, there are a few thousand ‘best’ 
methods ; but if you will promise me that 
you will copy each exercise in my short- 
hand course twenty times I will guaran- 
tee that you will be a good stenographer ; 
copy them two hundred times each and 
you will be an expert.” These exercises 
comprised from 1,000 to 2,000 words 
each, illustrating the application of the 
various shorthand principles. The idea 
in writing them over and over again was 
not only to fix indelibly in the mind the 
correct shorthand outline for each word 
or phrase and the principle underlying its 
formation, but also to train the hand to 
write the outlines accurately and rapidly. 

From a theoretical viewpoint, it would 
seem that this plan could be followed to 
advantage in studying the principles of 
lip-reading, practising each exercise in 
the text-books hundreds and hundreds of 
times, assuming that a reader is available, 
until the sentences can be recognized in- 
stantly, whether the speaker is standing, 
sitting, walking, his face turned partly 
aside, etc., and whether the sentences are 
spoken rapidly or with minimized lip 
movements. This means work, very hard 
work, and more perseverance than most 
of us seem to possess; but if we really 
wish to make a success of lip-reading, or 
anything else, we must be prepared to pay 
the price. 

A very satisfactory method of practise 
for the shorthand writer who wishes to 
increase his speed in reporting is to select 
an article of from five hundred to two 
thousand words and, after writing it care- 
fully a few times to fix the correct short- 
hand outlines in his mind, write it over 
and over again until the highest practi- 
cable speed has been secured. Usually 
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the writer fixes upon some definite goal, 
say 150 to 175 words a minute, and prac- 
tises each exercise until he can write it 
accurately at that rate of speed. Then he 
takes another exercise and treats it in the 
same manner. A very noticeable increase 
in speed in writing general matter is often 
observed even after the completion of 
but two or three exercises. 

The point is, that in fixing in his mind 
the shorthand outlines for the words and 
phrases in any practise exercise, the stu- 
dent is, of course, mastering the outlines 
for many words and phrases that will 
occur frequently in any kind of written 
or spoken matter. The vocabulary of the 
average person of education comprises 
scarcely more than five thousand different 
words—most of us get along with consid- 
erably less. 

Only six thousand or so different words 
are used in the Bible, while Shakespeare 
uses about ten thousand. It is evident. 
therefore, that there is a small collection 
of commonly used words which are re- 
peated over and over again. Stephen 
Pearl Andrews, one of the earliest Amer- 
ican teachers of shorthand, had a list of 
one hundred words which he claimed 
formed one-half of all ordinary writing 
or speech. These words, in the order of 
frequency of occurrence as given by him, 
are: The, and, of, to, in, a, that, is, for, 
it, he, with, be, are, but, I, all, by, not, or 
as, thy, from, have, at, they, our, we, God, 
more, their, them, there, my, on, shall, 
you, will, thou, upon, word, ye, had, me, 
no, Lord, us, when, an, go, heaven, see, 
great, other, were, been, O (oh), part, 
truth, any, ever, full, into, out, unto, thee, 
his, which, your, this, him, who, what, at, 
if, can, how, life, man, than, may, those, 
would, has, every, word, do, one, most, 
love, now, where, time, give, after, first, 
like, under, work, come. 

Modern usage may have shifted the 
relative values of some of these words. 
In my articles, for example, you will find 
that “I” ranks pretty well to the front in 
order of frequency. However, for ordi- 
nary human beings it is likely that the 
list is still approximately correct. In fact, 
I recall that one shorthand teacher some 
years ago proved this to his own satisfac- 
tion. He selected extracts of two thou- 
sand words each from the Bible, an edi- 
torial, a sermon, a popular lecture, a 
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scientific article, and a popular novel. 
School girls were employed to cut these 
up and paste the individual words on slips 
of paper. These slips were afterward 
classified to show the relative frequency 
of occurrence of the different words— 
quite an undertaking, but rather simple 
compared to the undertakings of some 
investigators of our times. The results 
of the experiment were practically iden- 
tical with the findings of Mr. Andrews. 
That makes it unanimous! 

For the repetition practise of the lip- 
reader, my idea would be to make a list 
of the commonly used words—say, Mr. 
Andrews’ list, plus two or three hundred 
additional words of the type most fre- 
quently met with in the student’s daily 
life. These words would be used in sim- 
ple colloquial sentences, about twenty sen- 
tences to the exercise. The advantage in 
having the exercises short is that we can 
often secure a “reader” for a few sen- 
tences or get practise at odd moments, 
when a longer exercise would not be 
undertaken. 

These sentences should resemble “gen- 
eral” conversation as much as possible, 
since it is general conversation that we 
wish to learn to see. It may be true, as 
Rurke says, that “all government, indeed 
every human benefit and enjoyment, 
every virtue and every prudent act, is 
founded on compromise and barter.” I 
have no fault to find with either the senti- 
ment or the English, but for the purpose 
of repetition practise for the lip-reader it 
seems desirable to select a different type 
of sentence—for instance, “Where are 
you going?” or “What time is it?” We 
meet Mr. Average Person quite fre- 
quently ; Mr. Burke only now and then 
or rather that is my experience. If you 
really do dwell in the land of the Burkes, 
why it is essential that you practise the 
vocabulary of the Burkes. 

The practise exercise should be spoken 
to the student somewhat carefully the 
first few times, until he has demonstrated 
his ability to see the words clearly. Then 
the practise is continued under conditions 
of increasing difficulty, with the speaker 
in different positions, lights, etc. It would 
seem that if this type of practise could be 
kept up until the student is able to recog- 
nize the words and phrases in the exer- 
cise under almost any condition he will 











become so familiar with the various 
words and combinations of words as they 
appear in spoken sentences—the impor- 
tant point, I think—that he will be able 
to recognize them readily at any time in 
the future. 

I believe, too, that it will usually be 
found easier to persuade friends to read 
to one for this repetition practise than for 
the ordinary drills. The average person 
seems to become a great deal more 
“bored” at unsuccessful attempts to guess 
the meaning of new sentences than he 
does at the reading of the same exercise 
over and over again, where the student is 
able to “get’’ the meaning quite readily, 
It is well, of course, to practise the exer- 
cises with your mirror before trying them 
on your friends. Once you are able to 
understand the sentences readily, the 
practise becomes a sort of game between 
you and the “reader,” the latter taking 
particular delight in trying to make the 
sentences more and more difficult in the 
hope of “catching”’ you. 

Perhaps it is for the practise class, or 
for groups of pupils practising together, 
however, that this repetition work be- 
comes most interesting. The method can 
be utilized in the form of games of vari- 
ous sorts. If the pupils are of unequal 
ability, the exercises may be given out in 
advance, so that the sentences may be 
practised before the class meets. One 
simple game has been found more or less 
amusing. This is 


TEMPERING THE WIND TO THE SHORN 
LAMB! 


The class having gathered, we will say 
that “A” is selected as the first “reader.” 
He holds the list of sentences in his hand, 
but does not read them; he glances at 
them and speaks (not necessarily the first 
on the list!) in as natural a manner as 
possible directly “at” some member of 
the class—say “D.” “D” repeats it, and 
if correct is given credit for “1”; if not 
correct, “o”’. 

“A” then reads a different sentence 
from the list to the next pupil. This is 
done, so that “C,” for example, may not 
be given the advantage of having seen tt 
read to “D.” In this manner, “A” reads 
a different sentence to each member of 
the class. The option of selecting the sef- 
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tence to be read to each pupil, rather than 
taking the sentences in order, enables the 
reader to give the more difficult sentences 
to the skilled pupils and the easier ones 
to the beginners—hence the title of the 
game: “Tempering the Wind to the 
Shorn Lamb!” If it does seem too mo- 
notonous or drag out the class too long, 
the sentences, after being “guessed,” 
should be repeated until every member 
of the class has seen them before the next 
sentence is read. 

After “A” has finished reading, another 
reader is selected, and another and an- 
other, until the entire class has read or it 
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is time to go home. Each reader uses the 
same list of sentences, though changing 
the order as he pleases, so that plenty of 
repetition practise is secured. Usually it 
is desirable to have the last few readers 
add to the difficulty by standing, walking, 
turning aside, etc., while speaking the 
sentences, though being careful to assume 
a position in which the lips may be seen 
by any member of the class. 

When the competition ends, the mem- 
ber having the largest number of points 
is awarded a $1,000 Liberty Bond. This. 
of course, is not absolutely necessary, but 
it adds to the interest! 


PROBLEMS OF THE MOTHER OF THE YOUNG 
DEAF CHILD 


A Prize Essay * 


BY MYRTLE LONG HENDERSON 


(Continued from October) 


3. MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


DUCATORS of hearing children are 

recognizing the importance of sense 
training as an aid in awakening mental 
development. The Montessori principle 
is new to teachers of the deaf only in 
some details of its application. The school 
for the deaf at Northampton, Mass., of 
which Dr. Caroline A. Yale is the prin 
cipal, and the school for the deaf at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, of which Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter is the superintendent, are the two 
schools most patterned after by other 
State schools in their oral teaching. At 
both of these schools, for many years, 
mental development has been awakened 
by carefully arranged exercises in sight 
and touch training. Being deficient in 
one sense, the deaf child must have his 
other senses trained to take the place of 
the missing one, so far as this is possible. 
Since lip-reading is an exercise appealing 
entirely to the eye, it is important that 





* The prize was $150, paid from the income 
of the memorial trust fund presented to the 
Association by Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Grosve- 
nor in memory of their son, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Grosvenor. 


that organ be developed to the highest 
power of efficiency. The cultivation of 
the touch sense is important in the ac- 
quisition of speech. By sending 50 cents 
to the Volta Bureau at Washington, D.C., 
you may secure a copy of what is known 
as the “Second Summer Meeting Report,” 
which has in it an outline of the sense 
training used at the Northampton school 
during the child’s first year. It would 
be a great help to the mother to s*e or! 
teaching in any good school for the deaf. 
She would also be much helped by visit- 
ing hearing kindergartens or Montessori 
schools and in talking with teachers when- 
ever possible. Browse in the didactic 
lanes of the public library and read, and 
apply any good thing to your own child. 

You will find in visiting schools for the 
deaf that the key to unlock the child’s, 
understanding is the employment of his 
power of imitation. All children are 
imitative, and this lever can be used to 
start the deaf child in his education. 
With this idea in mind, always do the 
thing yourself that you want your child 
to do,.or bring in a brother or sister or 
some child friend. Tell the hearing child 
what you want done, and your little one 
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will understand after he has seen the ac- 
tion once performed. 

It is not possible for many mothers to 
own a set of Montessori material. If 
one has read anything about the method, 
she will be able to contrive some home- 
made devices. She may prepare some 
strips of cloth with various sorts of 
fasteners, such as hooks and eyes or 
“snappers.” On one strip of cloth the 
hooks may be set, with the eyes set to 
match them on the other strip of cloth. 
The child can learn to fasten these. Sets 
of button strips may be arranged in the 
same way, with buttons on one side and 
buttonholes on the other. Each set of 
strips may have a different size of buttons 
and buttonholes. The child will learn 
to button these. A shoemaker may punch 
eyelets in two strips of leather. The 
child who learns to lace and fasten these 
quickly will find it easy to dress himself. 

Squares, circles, and other shapes of 
different sizes may be cut out of sand- 
paper, as may animals and simple objects. 
These may be pasted on cards of uniform 
size.. The mother holds up one for the 
child to see and then replaces it with the 
others. With her eyes closed, the child 
finds the same card again by feeling for 
it with her fingers. 

Children like to work with the material 
their mothers are using. A child of two 
will enjoy taking the pins out of a paper 
and arranging them in a_pincushion. 
Later, he can do this in groups of two’s 
and three’s. When there are fancy- 
topped pins he can put the white pins to- 
gether, the black pins together, and so on. 

Children love to string buttons. A 
mother might invest in a lot of inexpen- 
sive buttons of various sizes, just for the 
child to play with in this way. Some- 
times the buttons may be strung, using 
all large buttons of one size. Another 
string may be made of smaller buttons. 
Sometimes the buttons may be strung in 
groups, using one large, one small, one 
large, and so on. 

Toothpicks are another simple device 
that can be made attractive by coloring 
with strong bluing, woodstains, or ink. 
They can be used to build houses, or 
yards, or fences, and contribute to the 
study of form. Corn is another good 
material. 
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The child likes to arrange the spools of 
thread in his mother’s sewing-machine 
drawer. During this performance, talk 
to him about their colors, and ask him to 
hand you some red thread, some white 
thread, and so on. 

Purchase a number of skeins of bright 
wool and teach the color names. Hold 
up a red skein, and then replace it in the 
basket. Ask the child to hand you the 
red skein, the blue skein, and so on, and 
he will learn the color names. Use these 
adjectives wherever possible, as: “Your 
blue cap,” “My green parasol.” 

Save your empty spools, and when you 
have a number hold one of them up at 
a time for the child to see, and then re- 
place it with the others. Let her find it by 
feeling for it, first with her eyes open and 
later with her eyes shut. Again, hand it 
to her with her eyes closed and let her 
find it with her eyes still closed, perform- 
ing the entire exercise by means of the 
sense of touch. The spools may be dyed 
as suggested for toothpicks. 

In such simple exercises as these a child 
may learn to observe and compare, to 
have his mental development awakened 
and his eyes trained. 

Toys and games may be picked up from 
various places. In the larger cities there 
are kindergarten supply houses, or one 
may send to the Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., and secure a 
catalogue. Many cities have toy shops 
and baby shops which carry a supply of 
kindergarten and other material useful to 
mothers for home teaching. That Mecca 
of mothers, the ten-cent store, must not 
be overlooked. Glass beads may be pur- 
chased here, and restrung in groups of 
two red beads, one white, two red, and so 
on. The mother may start the pattern 
and the child proceed to string the beads 
after her design, or the child may prefer 
to carry out a design of his own. This 
should be encouraged. All the time the 
mother should talk to the child, using the 
adjectives to describe the color, number, 
and names of the objects. 

Wooden shoe-pegs may be had froma 
cobbler and dyed at home. Make holes 
in a board about ten inches square. Do 
this with a small nail, partly driven into 
the board at regular intervals of about 
one inch. The child can learn to place 
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the pegs in this board in rows of differ- 
ent colors. Pegs and peg-boards may be 
purchased at a kindergarten supply house 
if one does not care to improvise them 
at home. 

There are sets of dissected pictures, 
from “The Three Little Kittens” to a 
nine-foot railroad train. 

There is a game of dissected animals, 
to be cut up by the child in sections, after 
he has colored them with crayola, and 
then to be fastened together with little 
paper fasteners. When the set is com- 
pleted it forms a whole circus parade. 

A box of colored puzzle blocks seems 
never to tire the children. Various de- 
signs and arrangements are shown on the 
cover of the box. 

Colored parquetry tablets are a close 
rival in interest with the puzzle blocks. 

Wooden beads, with round shoestrings 
for stringing, perhaps supply more variety 
than any other material. These supply 
color, form, and number. In imitation 
of the mother who holds a string in her 
hand, the child may first string a round 
yellow bead, then an oblong yellow bead, 
and then a square yellow bead. The 
possibilities of arrangement are endless. 

Sometimes at the ten-cent store you 
may happen upon a whole menagerie of 
good-sized toy animals, made of celluloid 
or other material. Take a few of these 
in a box or basket on your lap, and after 
telling the child the names of them ask 
him to hold them up one by one as you 
speak the names. Sometimes tell the 
child to shut his eyes and place one of 
the toys in his hand. After he has felt 
of it, replace it in the basket with the 
others and ask him to pick it out again, 
sometimes with his eyes open and some- 
times with his eyes closed all through the 
exercise. Sometimes, when playing with 
the objects, shut your eyes and permit the 
child to place one of them in your hand. 
Speak the name, and if you speak the 
name of the correct object the child may 
pat your hand and you may open your 
eyes. Sometimes the child may hide an 
object under his handkerchief, or in some 
part of the room, when you are not look- 
ing, and you must guess which object it 
is. This will be an exercise in lip-reading. 

A simple home-made game liked by 
children is made by putting the covers of 
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magazines or other pictures on thin sheets 
of cardboard and then cutting the pic- 
tures up into several pieces. The child 
is to put the pieces together again. Post- 
cards may be utilized in this way and kept 
in envelopes. At first, put but one card 
in an envelope. Do not cut the pictures 
into too many pieces, especially at first, 
and thus avoid discouragement. Later, 
several cards may be put in the same en- 
velope. 

When your baby is only one year old 
he will appreciate some books you may 
make him out of cloth and pasted full of 
pictures cut from magazines. As you 
look at the pictures together and he points 
at the pictures with his tiny fingers, you 
can tell him the names of the objects that 
interest him. As soon as the child learns 
to cut—and he should learn to use scissors 
early—he may cut out pictures of his own 
choosing and make a book of his own. 

The mother may arrange pictures on 
large sheets of cardboard and the child 
may point to a picture as it is named by 
the mother. The mother may arrange 
another sheet, with groups of the same 
objects on it, for teaching her child the 
value of the plural and the numeral ad- 
jectives, such as two horses, three boys, 
six children, and so forth. He may point 
to these in the same way that he pointed 
to the other objects as his mother named 
them. 

A deck of playing cards will interest a 
two or three-year-old for an hour at a 
time. I have seen such a little one ar- 
range the cards into suits after the mother 
had started the four piles with one from 
each suit. 

One of the simple games that a child 
of two or three can enjoy is picture lotto. 
He will not be able to play the game ac- 
cording to the rules, but the little deaf 
child can sort out the detached pictures 
and place them correctly over the cor- 
responding pictures on the larger cards. 
Later, the mother can hold the detached 
cards and speak the name of each. If 
the child reads the lips correctly and 
points to the corresponding picture on 
the larger card, he may have the small 
card to place there. 

Out of pictures, cut from wrappers 
taken from canned goods and from seed 
catalogues, the mother may make a 
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OUTLINE PICTURES THAT 


matching game similar to the lotto de- 
scribed. If she cannot find the pictures 
she likes she may draw them in simple 
outline. Any mother can draw a cup, a 
ball, a knife, a boat, a chair, a house, and 
a doll so a little child would recognize 
them. There should be two of each kind 
of picture. One from each set of two 
should be pasted or drawn on a large card 
12 by 18 inches. This card should be 
divided into three-inch squares and a pic- 
ture pasted in each. Small cards three 
inches square should contain the dupli- 
cate pictures, one on each card. At three 
years of age a child will learn to match 
these pictures, laying a card having the 
picture of a tomato over the tomato on 
the large sheet. Gradually, the child will 
learn from his mother’s lips the names of 


ANY MOTHER CAN DRAW 


the objects in the pictures and he can 
pick out the object designated by her 
spoken word and lay it in its place on the 
larger sheet. 

If you are not able to get this book at 
the ten-cent store, you might send for it. 
It is called “Mother Goose Pictures My 
Children Love to Cut Out and Assemble,” 
and is published by Lloyd Adams Noble, 
31 West Fifteenth street, New York 
City. This is a book of silhouette pic- 
tures, to be cut out and then pasted on 
cards of uniform size in the same group- 
ing as before. If these pictures are 
mounted on white cards, which you can 
have cut for the purpose, and then tied 
together, an attractive little booklet of the 
child’s own making will be the result. A 
child of five can do this. 
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If you can do free-hand cutting, teach 
your children to do it. Almost any child 
can cut out a fairly good representative 
of an apple and a clock. The cut-out 
apple may be colored and the clock have 
hands drawn upon it. 

Every child should have a blackboard, 
a little desk, some crayolas, and water- 
colors. 

Leave your child alone enough to work 
out some of his own plans at play. Too 
much supervision will weaken his power 
of initiative. 

Do not refuse your child’s offer of 
“help,” even if he does make more work 
for you. He will learn many valuable 
lessons with a wad of dough. He will 
have the very best sort of lesson in neat- 
ness and precision if he is allowed to 
make the “fringe” around a pie. He will 
learn something when he drops muffin 
dough off the spoon in filling the pans. 
He should learn how to drive a nail, and 
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a handful of nails may be given him just 
for amusement; and to insure his not 
making the attempt to drive them into the 
piano or other furniture, he should have 
soft boards for the nails. If you ever 
have occasion to use a paint or varnish 
brush, teach the little man how to take a 
stroke. Let him paint or revarnish some 
old chair or kitchen table. The mind 
works with the hand in all of these things, 
and the bright eyes will see much that 
you will not realize the child has learned 
of real value to him in his later life. I 
knew a two-year-old lassie who cried one 
morning because her mother slighted the 
bed-making and did not put the sheets 
on the same way that the little one had 
seen it done before. The mother did not 
realize that the little daughter had ever 
observed the order in which the thing was 
done until she protested with tears at 
the poor arrangement. 

(To be 


continued ) 


RHYTHM 


What It Is and Some of Its Manifestations 


BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


Grote xy LANSING RAYMOND, 
professor of esthetics in Princeton 
University, defines rhythm as “that some- 
thing which characterizes all motion in 
nature ; the action of the mind; the utter- 
ances of man and of animals, and in fact 
is a form of all human expression.” 

He further says: “Art did not originate 
thythm nor the satisfaction derivable 
from it. Long before the time of the first 
artist men had had practical experience 
of its pleasures. Long before the age of 
poetry, or music, or dancing, or even of 
fences or school-boys, the primitive man 
had sat upon a log and kicked with his 
heels, producing a rhythm as perfect, in 
its way, as oe of his posterity of the 
present who, Africa, take delight in 
stamping rat fe and clapping their 
hands, and in America in playing upon 
drums and tambourines, in order to keep 
time to the mov ement of dancers and the 
tunes of ry 

Dr. S. S. Curry says: 


“One thing and 
then another will not make rhythm ; 


but 


when both are due to sympathetic and 
continuous application of a force or 
forces acting in unity and the alternation 
is due to the freedom of the outgoing 
energy, rhythm will result. Mere action 
and reaction or alternation of force is not 
necessarily rhythmic.” 

Let us consider the statement that 
“action and reaction are not necessarily 
rhythmic.” Whenever the continuity is 
lost by a separation of the action and re- 
action, due to any cause, there will be a 
lack of rhythm. 

Watch the backward 
movement of a hammock. There is the 
initial movement caused by the “applica- 
tion of a force.” There is also the swing- 
ing back ; but are they separated? It may 
seem at first to be the case ; but when one 
gives himself up to the motion he will 
find there is no real break, but a smooth, 
continuous motion. In what seems to be 
the pause there is a gathering up of 
energy for the backward movement. It 
is this that makes the rhythm—action, 


and forward 
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apparent pause, and reaction—and with- 
out these, as already stated, there is no 
rhythm. 

Do you not recall the time when in the 
days of your youth you stood with your 
companion in the swing which hung from 
the old apple tree? With a slight push to 
set the swing in motion, first one and then 
the other would push forward to keep up 
the motion. Can you not remember how 
the strong push by your friend would 
give the long sweeping motion which each 
time sent you higher into the air? It was 
a time of great pleasure when you felt 
yourself carried through space in the 
long, smooth curve; but the supreme mo- 
ment came when, having reached what 
seemed to be the end of this curve, there 
was apparently a pause. There you 
caught your breath with delight in the 
feeling that new energy was gathering to 
send you back over the curve again. 
What would have been the pleasure if, 
when the swing had taken you to the high 
point in the air, you had been obliged to 
step off on to a high platform prepared 
for the purpose, stop the swing, and start 
again afresh? The rhythm would have 
been lost and with it a great part of the 
pleasure. 

Why did the grandmother of the olden 
times choose the rocking-chair in the 
chimney corner in preference to the 
straight-legged stationary one? “She en- 
joyed the motion,” you say. But would 
she have found the same pleasure if the 
backward and the forward movement had 
been separated and thus the rhythm lost? 
Watch her as she rocks—her body takes 
on the rhythmic motion, her head catches 
the rhythmic sway. The chair, the head, 
in fact the whole body, make a harmo- 
nious rhythmic whole. Let the imagina- 
tion mark out through the air the lines 
which these rhythmic movements make. 
They vary in length and in the form of 
the curve, but nevertheless are unbroken 
lines, more or less curved. 

The weary housekeeper, having a little 
time to rest, chooses the rocking-chair, 
and there “rests” by causing the chair to 
rock backward, forward; backward, for- 
ward. In these days, when so much is 
said about true rest coming from relaxa- 
tion, it would seem that fifteen minutes 
on a couch, with entire absence of action, 
would be the kind of rest chosen; but 





many people would not find the pleasure 
in this form of rest as in the rhythmic 
swing of the rocking-chair, partly because 
motion pleases if it is rhythmic. 

You are sitting upon your piazza ona 
summer’s day and your attention is at- 
tracted to the fluttering of the leaves of 
a near-by tree. It is a bird just settling 
on the tip of a leafy branch which sways 
back and forth in the breeze. At once 
his body takes on the motion and he, too, 
sways backward and forward, with never 
a fear of falling; so in harmony is the 
motion of his body with that of the 
rhythmic movement of the twig. Here, 
again, one can trace the continuous line 
of motion, as also in the longer curves 
made by the larger branches, when later 
on a high wind flaunts them in one’s face. 

We are driving along a country road 
and pass a field of wheat gently stirred 
by the autumn breeze. The eye is pleased 
not so much with the color or the size of 
the grain as with the movement, as each 
slender stalk takes up the motion and 
passes it on to the next, until the whole 
field presents a succession of long, grace- 
ful, rhythmic curves. 

Today we are sitting upon the sandy 
beach dreamily watching the ebb and flow 
of the tide. The water which has quietly 
crept in upon the sand now recedes in a 
long sweep, mounts high in a great curve, 
seems to pause an instant, and then with 
its conserved force it bursts into white 
foam, and in another long sweep it glides 
up again along the beach. This is one of 
the most wonderful examples of the three 
elements of rhythmic motion—action, 
pause, rest or time for gathering up 
energy, whichever best expresses the idea 
to the mind, and then reaction. 

Another day we stroll through the woods 
beside a swiftly running brook. It flows 
along with an even movement where the 
space is clear, like the long beat in a 
measure ; then it comes to pebbles in its 
uneven bed and seems to pause before 
attempting to bubble over them. On 
again it flows, but here the beat becomes 
shorter ; perhaps there are two short 
beats—but here is the rhythm, the longer 
line of motion, the apparent pause and 
the second line of motion, sometimes 4 
long beat, sometimes two short ones to 
make up the measure. A chip thrown 
into the brook gives itself up to the 
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rhythmic motion until.it reaches some 
stones or other obstacles which too much 
obstruct its passage. The rhythm is then 
proken. The same is true of a river 
which becomes filled with pieces of float- 
ing ice. The rhythm of its motion is 
more or less destroyed. 

Watch the swaying of the graceful 
elms and the slender birches, the quiver 
of the aspen, and the rocking of the chest- 
nut burr upon the bough. These are not 
fitful starts of motion, but are movements 
governed by laws of rhythm. 

The idea of the apparent pause, or 
silence, or rest between action and re- 
action is not a fanciful one. If one is in 
doubt, let him give himself up to the 
rhythmic movements and sounds which 
are all about him; let him get in tune with 
nature. 

“Rhythm seems to be almost as inti- 
mately associated with everything that a 
man can see or hear as is the beating of 
his own heart with his own life,” says 
Professor Raymond. Another says: 
“Force always acts rhythmically in na- 
ture. There seems to be an alternation 
between that which is strong and that 
which is weak.” The principle of rhythm, 
as before stated, is action, apparent pause, 
and reaction, and in this pause comes, in 
many cases, poise or balance. The cat, 
preparing to capture her prey, creeps 
stealthily toward the object, stops, but is 
not absolutely still. In this pause she 
prepares for the spring which may make 
the unsuspecting bird her victim. The 
lion, like the cat, gathers energy in quiet 
before he plunges upon his prey. The 
fish darts forward, stops, then shoots 
ahead again. Many more illustrations of 
this principle of rhythm might be given. 
It is the alternate contraction and expan- 
sion of the walls of the heart which keep 
the life blood coursing through our arter- 
ies and veins, and this rhythmic motion 
can be felt in the pulse. It has been dis- 
covered that in addition to the regular 
beat of the heart there is a rhythmical 
contraction and expansion of the walls of 
the arteries, increasing and decreasing at 
regular intervals the supply of blood. 
One of the best examples of rhythmic 
action in the human body is that of the 
alternate rising and falling of the chest 
of the sleeping infant. This cannot be 
said of all grown persons, because differ- 
ent circumstances interfere with the nat- 
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ural action of the breathing muscles— 
disease, tight clothing, nervousness, etc. 
All vital forces, such as breathing, should 
be rhythmic. On account of the semi- 
conscious character of this and the re- 
sponsiveness of voice breathing to think- 
ing and feeling and of life breathing to 
habits, there is great danger in interfer- 
ing with rhythm. The breathing of little 
children may become nervous and jerky 
from various causes, one of which is the 
development of timidity and lack of self- 
confidence through blame or from con- 
tinual scolding in order to make them 
more conventional. Exposed to such 
nagging, they become artificial and their 
breathing superficial, losing its deep nor- 
mal and natural rhythm. The conse- 
quences of this are serious, and there 
ensue many imperfections, not only of 
voice but of general health. Rhythmic 
plays which involve easy and natural run- 
ning are recommended as remedies for 
this trouble; also games which develop 
courage and confidence, acting, and the 
many different kinds of rhythmic move- 
ments, especially when associated with 
the harmonious expansion of the chest. 
Free play in the open air is also very 
helpful. Few grown persons have truly 
rhythmic breathing. Every one should 
hold his chest high while walking and 
breathing deeply, easily and as regularly 
as possible, allowing the rhythm of his 
breathing to correspond as far as possible 
with that of his walking, for in the act of 
walking there is rhythm, as we balance 
from side to side and push forward one 
leg or arm and then another. 

The idea of the curve, as mentioned in 
many cases of rhythmic motion in nature, 
is seen also in the movements of birds 
and of animals. Have you ever watched 
the heron, which having folded his wings 
to rest now wishes to spread them to fly 
away? Trace the graceful curve of the 
continuous motion, flowing, as it were, 
from the base to the apex, from center to 
circumference. When the bud opens, the 
petals unfold from the center upward and 
outward in a curve, and, did you ever 
think of it, when the plant dies the stem, 
at first erect, droops over and with the 
blossom it forms a downward curve. 
All life, all joy, is the upward curve; 
death, or depression, or sorrow the down- 


ward curve. 
(To be concluded) 






















































N WEDNESDAY afternoon, No- 

vember 6, a bronze tablet to the 
memory of Edward Bartlett Nitchie was 
unveiled with appropriate ceremonies at 
the New York School for the Hard of 
Hearing, in New York. The tablet was 
the gift of the six teachers in the school 
who were working with Mr. Nitchie at 
the time of his death; they are: 


Miss Jutier D. CLarK. 
Miss JANE B. WALKER. 


Miss FLORENCE TAYLOR. 
Miss Eprru B. KANE. 
Miss EstreLLe E. SAMUELSON. 


Miss PAULINE RALLI. 

Miss Clark presided at the ceremonies, 
and before introducing the speakers she 
told of the gift of the tablet, and added: 

“We did not place the tablet here be- 
cause we needed a reminder of Mr. 
Nitchie, or because we felt that the pupils 
needed any reminder. Mr. Nitchie’s 
spirit is still with us; the school itself be- 
speaks him, and each day when we use 
his wonderful text-book the power of his 
mind and spirit is impressed upon us. So 
we have not placed the tablet here for 
fear of forgetting Mr. Nitchie. We have 
placed it here as an expression of our 
esteem, and in gratitude for what Mr. 
Nitchie did for us. We all went to him 
as pupils much in need of help and in- 
spiration, and we found it—and we found 
ourselves. Whatever we have been able 
to accomplish in the way of service to the 
deaf we owe in a large measure to his 
leadership. We shall always be grateful 
to him for showing us the way, and the 
tablet is our thank-offering.”’ 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Mrs. J. F. Hammond, who, with Miss 
. Florida Clark (also present) and Mrs. 

George Peirce, were among Mr. Nitchie’s 
first pupils. Another pupil present was 
Mrs. Robert Lenox Maitland, who stud- 
ied under Mr. Nitchie when he was with 
Miss Warren. ‘They have always re- 
mained his staunch friends and still keep 
in touch with the school. Mrs. Ham- 
mond, as a pupil and personal friend, paid 
the following tribute to Mr. Nitchie: 

“IT feel very deeply the honor I have of 
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speaking to you about Mr. Nitchie. In 
the closer and more loving intimacy of 
his home, and in the work of his daily 
life here at the school, you who saw him 
every day know better than | what his 
inner life was. I think it was in 1904 
that some good friend sent me his card 
and I went to the school, then on Fifth 
avenue. I had quite a long talk with him, 
and I went home and told my family that 
he was such a fine, grown-up boy. It was 
not until 1905 that | took my first lesson 
in lip-reading ; I wish I were a better ex- 
ample of his teaching. As the years went 
on, and I came in touch with him and 
his work, he did not lose that boyishness, 
but grew more and more to be like a well- 
beloved son whose career, always up- 
ward, | watched with joy and pride. He 
meant very much to me, as I watched his 
character and work grow, and as I saw 
him develop into a fine, strong man. I 
think it was the purity and strength of 
his character that I could feel from the 
first, and his high ideals which he made 
realities. He taught us how to turn our 
burden into a blessing; I have never 
known of a higher life than that, to make 
one’s ideals real. He gave his very life 
to his work. We are very poor today be- 
cause he is not here, but we are incom- 
parably rich because he has been with us. 
His whole life was one of love and serv- 
ice, and because he lived we have more 
courage; we are better men and women 
as we have the precious memories of a 
strong, courageous life. I want to say 
one word about what he did for me when 
a big sorrow was hanging over me and 
his own health was failing and his work 
growing heavier all the time. He took 
the time out of his busy, anxious days to 
write me the most cheerful letters. You 
will have before you every day the tablet 
to his memory, but his imperishable mon- 
ument is his work, and that is in our 
hearts forever. I cannot think of him as 
dead; his whole life was so full of love 
and service, and love and service cannot 
die. His silent ministry will stay with 
us always. What he has given us noth- 
ing can take away—neither time nor 
death. We can take heart to go on with 
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the burden of life and thank God that 
such as he has.lived. It is for us to 
‘carry on.’” 

After Mrs. Hammond’s address, Miss 
Jane B. Walker read Mr. Nitchie’s 
poem—‘Music.” 

MUSIC 
BY EDWARD BARTLETT NITCHIE 
The ruder strains of music are denied, 

The music of the human voice is lost, 

The gulf of silence ever grows more wide, 
My bark sails noiseless o’er life’s swelling tide, 
By soundless billows tost. 


3ut waves of harmony forever roll, 
Orchestral cadences e’er fall and rise; 
The mysteries of the part within God's whole, 
The eternal whisperings of the Over-Soul 
Still ’trance me to the skies. 
Ceaseless I hear the God of Nature call 
Where green and gold chant anthems in the 
wood; 
The meadows, daisy-capped, the silver ball 
Of evening, stars and surging ocean—all, 
All sing of Love and Good. 
It is the symphony of symphonies 
Within my soul I hear—to live, to work, 
To turn back on stumbling yesterdays, 
Soul—sure defeats may e’en be victories 
If e’er I fight, nor-shirk. 


Mr. John Dutton Wright made the 
dedicatory address, during which Master 
Edward B. Nitchie—Mr. Nitchie’s only 
son—unveiled the tablet. It was most 
appropriate that Mr. Wright should be 
chosen to speak on this occasion, for it 
was to him that Mr. Nitchie went for 
advice and counsel when he started his 
work, and many times during the years 
that followed. 


ADDRESS BY MR. JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


For those whose circling waves of life 
have touched the hidden rock of deafness, 
this will be an occasion long remembered. 
My feelings are of mingled sadness and 
admiration. Sadness that the life of the 
man we are gathered here to honor was 
so shortened, and admiration for his 
bravery and success. 

We are here today to help perpetuate, 
by an enduring tablet on these walls that 
knew his living presence, the remem- 
brance of this man whose courage and 
intelligence snatched a signal victory 
from apparent defeat—a victory not 
alone for himself, but also for all of those 
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who have to face the same difficulty that 
confronted him. 


(Unveiling of the tablet by Mr. 
Nitchie’s son, “Ted.”) 


Here are inscribed those words penned 
by himself : 


“Soul—sure, defeats may e’en be victories, 
If e’er I fight, nor shirk.” 


How well many of you here today 
know that he did fight, and that he never 
shirked. In winning his’ own fight he 
won the battle for you. By forcing a 
path for himself through the silence he 
traced the line of a broad roadway for 
those others who must travel through a 
soundless world. 

Undismayed by a misfortune that has 
broken the spirit of many men and 
women, he not only shouldered his own 
burden with cheerfulness, but set himself 
to lift that burden from the shoulders of 
all others upon whom it rested. 

For Edward Bartlett Nitchie deafness 
spelled duty—the duty of showing others 
the way out. How patiently, persistently, 
and inspiringly he continued at this self- 
appointed task, even after death had 
marked him for its own, many of you 
who are here with us today know by per- 
sonal experience. He had that alchemy 
of soul that transmutes the dross of ob- 
stacles into the gold of opportunity and 
extracts joy from elements unguessed by 
others. Writing of “a deaf man’s music” 
in all the beauties of movement and color 
in nature, he says: “For music, it is not 
the physical ear that receives the mes- 
sage; the ear-drum is only the medium 
that carries the music to the soul. A deaf 
soul is a manifold greater calamity than 
deaf ears.” Edward Nitchie had a hear- 
ing soul. 

That he also had a teacher’s soul is wit- 
nessed not only by the brilliant results of 
his own teaching and of those whom he 
trained to teach, but also by the uncon- 
scious testimony of his little son, who, 
when any knotty problem was to be 
solved, always clamored to have “father 
explain it, because he makes everything 
so clear.”’ 

Between Mr. Nitchie and myself there 
was not only the bond of a kindred life 
work, but also that of the same collegiate 
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Alma Mater. We had each at different 
periods enjoyed four years of the educa- 
tional, cultural, and inspirational New 
England influence of Amherst College. 
When he came to make New York his 
home and workshop, I had been teaching 
the deaf for twelve years by means of 
speech and speech-reading. From time 
to time he came to me to discuss the 
problems he met, and whether or not he 
benefited by those talks, they certainly 
helped to clarify my own ideas on the 
subject of lip-reading for the deaf. 

Perhaps I may sometimes have saved 
him from the by-paths into which my own 
early, unguided efforts had led me and 
from which I had been obliged to think 
my way out. At any rate, these occa- 
sional conferences won for him my re- 
spect and admiration. The gradual evo- 
lution of his teaching methods, the philo- 
sophical breadth of the grasp of funda- 
mentals to which he attained, the ener- 
getic widening of the field of his effort, 
the power which he possessed of lighting 
other lamps at his own clear flame—all 
showed the large caliber of the man. 

With the passage of each year of his 
teaching life he laid less stress on techni- 
calities and phonetic analysis and the me- 
chanical phases of speech and speech- 
reading, and more on the mental proc- 
esses involved and the strengthening and 
sharpening of the mental faculties con- 
cerned in producing the desired results. 
His methods grew less and less cumber- 
some and artificial:and more and more 
simple and natural. 

His life work seems to have been a 
happy choice. Though, fortunately, he 
was never obliged to enter the deepest 
shadow of total deafness, his seriously 
impaired hearing enabled him to have a 
closer and more perfect understanding of 
the difficulties involved in the absence of 
normal hearing than can possibly be pos- 
sessed by one who has always heard per- 
fectly. He was in a position not only to 
study at first hand and analyze the prob- 
lems involved in deafness, but his natu- 
rally sympathetic and considerate nature 
was able to more fully enter into its in- 
separable heartaches and discouragements 
than any one could who had not himself 
sat behind the crystal screen through 
which light, but not sound, can pass. All 
of Mr. Nitchie’s pupils felt this steady 
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undercurrent of understanding and re- 
joiced in his sympathetic helpfulness. 

The force of character which enabled 
this severely handicapped man to accom- 
plish more in his forty years than most 
men ever accomplish was manifested 
when, as a boy of fourteen, he found his 
hearing severely impaired, with his four 
years of college preparation just begin- 
ning. This preparation was obtained at 
the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn Latin 
School, and Betts Academy as quickly as 
by any other boy. He is said to have 
been ready for college at sixteen, but did 
not enter Amherst till he was nearly nine- 
teen. Here, again, he played his full 
part, not alone in the regular scholastic 
work, but also in the outside activities. 
He was one of the editors of the Literary 
Monthly and the “Ivy Poet” of his class. 
He graduated in 1899, and in 1900 came 
to New York. During his school and col- 
lege life he had supplemented his eves by 
the use of an ear-trumpet and a seat on 
the front row. In New York he took up 
the study of speech-reading, or, as it is 
commonly called, lip-reading, and aban- 
doned his mechanical aids. In 1903 he 
began his work of teaching, and contin- 
ued it for the remaining fourteen years 
of his life. 

In 1911 an alumni association of his 
school was organized, which became, in 
1912, the Nitchie Service League, and in 
1914 the “New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing.” This League and 
those patterned after it in other cities are 
becoming a great force for the assistance 
and encouragement of hard-of-hearing 
adults throughout the United States. 
The ever-widening activities and influ- 
ence of these organizations is one of the 
finest results of Mr. Nitchie’s fruitful 
life. 

During his fourteen years of teaching 
some eleven hundred hard-of-hearing 
people came under his personal instruc- 
tion, and more than a hundred have been 
trained to teach others, and are doing so 
in more than thirty States of this great 
country. 

What immense areas of influence these 
widening circles will reach, all originat- 
ing from the central personality of this 
brave and devoted man! In addition to 
this, his book, three times revised, has 
been largely purchased, and today is be- 
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ing used in England in the teaching of 
lip- reading to deafened soldiers. 

One cannot contemplate this spectacle 
of a man who, in a less highly organized 
civilization, ‘would have been relegated to 
a sphere of merely physical labor, lifting 
himself by his indomitable will and nat- 
ural intelligence to a commanding posi- 
tion as a pioneer and a leader, without a 
keen appreciation of the opportunities 
open to each individual in such an organ- 
ized society as is found in this wonderful 
land of ours. 

What a spur it should be to those of 
us less handicapped than Mr. Nitchie to 
make our lives count for something to- 
ward helping others to live more com- 
fortably and happily and successfully. 
We have all been forced to overcome ob- 
stacles—mental, physical, or financial— 
and should exert ourselves to make it 
easier for others to meet those same diffi- 
culties. Let us go forth from this place 
as from a shrine, with renewed vows to 
exert ourselves to the full on behalf of 
those who need our assistance. 


THE GIVE, TAKE, AND SEEK 
DEPARTMENT 


At the suggestion of Dr. Edwin L. La 
Crosse, associate principal of the Wright 
Oral School, New York City, we are 
opening this department in the hope that 
it will prove of sufficient help and inter- 
est to justify its continuance. If not, 
then it must go into the discard. This 
department is open to all, whether teach- 
ers, parents, students, physicians, or 
others. If you desire information on any 
phase of any subject relating to the lines 
of human endeavor we aim to cover, send 
a clear, concise question to The Editor, 
VoLta Review, 1601 35th street N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and, if suitable, it 
will appear in the next number of this 
magazine, and an answer may appear in 
the following number. If you have found 
a certain method very helpful in class- 
room work, write a description in about 
300 words and send to the Editor to place 
in this department. Here are three ques- 
tions from seekers of information and 
two helpful suggestions from friends who 
believe in giving as well as taking. The 


Editor reserves the right to condense 
contributions unnecessarily long. 

Question C. How would you pro- 
ceed to teach the question forms: Did 
| , Did you , Did he , ete., 
without teaching the interrogative conju- 
gation as a formal exercise? 

Question 2. E. In correcting nasality, 
do you consider it better to work with 
exercises involving no nasal sounds, or 
would you give such exercises as drill on 
ang, ang, ang; ting, ting, ing? 

Question 3. L. Do you believe it ad- 
visable to teach, point up, s in all words 
where the s precedes ¢, /, or n? 











GIFT NO. I. S.—APPLIED ARITHMETIC 


Do you fully realize how much infor- 
mation, which you picked up i !inost in- 
voluntarily, the deaf child is deprived of 
by his lack of hearing? A foot, a pound, 
a ton, a bushel, a peck, a hundred dollars, 
seventy-two hours, a second, have definite 
meanings to you. To your surprise, you 
find out suddenly that they are only 
words to your pupils. Make them mean 
something to them. Ask your pupils how 
much a quart of milk weighs. Do not be 
surprised to get answers varying from 
three ounces up to ten pounds. Do not 
blame them. They are experts at reduc- 
ing three-eighths of a pennyweight to a 
fraction of a pound; but they have never 
chanced to think about the probable 
weight of your automobile or of the horse 
which they see every day when at home. 
Here is an exercise that we have found 
helpful: Devote a few minutes of your 
arithmetic recitation period to applying 
the units of measure familiar to the 
pupils to actual things which come within 
their daily lives. Ask each one to ap- 
proximate with his eye 15 feet along the 
floor. A little thought and time devoted 
to this by the teacher will produce a great 
many exercises. Make the arithmetic 
real; make it alive. 


GIFT NO. 2. N.—A LANGUAGE EXERCISE 


We use the English language to express 
our ideas. It is through language that 
we convey information from one to at- 
other. By means of. language, one who 
has seen a certain object or phenomenon 
produces a concept in the mind of his 
listener or reader, so that one unfamiliar 
with the object described has a more or 
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Senegalese mutile, who has lost both arms, thanking the 
He writes very rapidly and legibly. 


new pair of artificial arms. 


Etrangeres en Faveur des Victimes de la Guerre, 28 Avenue de Tokio, Paris. 


Red Cross for his 
Picture taken at the school 
for the professional re-education of mutiles under the direction of the Union des Colonies- 


American 


The 


American 


Red Cross does special diet work for this institution and supplies artificial limbs. 


less clearly defined picture of De- 
scriptive writing is a difficult thing even 
for one with all his faculties. Do you, 
with your years of training, believe that 
you can sit down and write a description 
of a typewriter, so that Mr. X, who has 
an equally good command of language, 
but has never seen a machine, can draw 
a rough sketch after reading your de- 
scription? Rather difficult. Then think 
what a tremendous task simple descrip- 
tive writing is for deaf children. A good 
exercise is to place before the pupils some 
simple object, such as a vase or a clock, 
and ask them to write a description of it. 
Better still, ask them to describe some 
work they are doing in the industrial de- 
partment, such as taking a galley proof 
in the printing office.‘ When they have 
finished, hand the written exercise to a 
teacher who did not see the object placed 
before them or who is not familiar with 
the work they are describing, and ask her 
to draw a rough sketch of the mental pic- 
ture conveyed to her mind -by the lan- 


guage of the pupil. The teacher with 
training and experience will realize the 
importance of teaching carefully the prin- 
ciples of descriptive writing. Before 
there can be much progress, the powers 
of observation must be cultivated. More 
about this later. 


In a survey of more than 200,000 school 
children in New York City, compared with 
200,000 school children in rural Pennsylvania, 
it was shown that disease was at least four 
times as prevalent in rural Pennsylvania. 
Death rates in the country are higher. A 
large percentage of the ill health in the coun- 
try districts is due to primitive latrine con- 
ditions. There are many areas in this country 
where no form of latrine exists—Vicror G. 
Heiser, M. D. 


*A Running Ear.” George J, Taquino, 
M. D., New Orleans. Read at the Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Louisiana State Med- 
ical Society, New Orleans, April, 1918, and 
published, with the discussion, in the New 
Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal for 
October. 
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RECONSTRUCTION SERVICE 


The Reconstruction Service for men 
who have lost their hearing in the war 
with Germany was organized at the In- 
dustrial Union for the Deaf, in Boston. 
The idea was originated by Mrs. E. B. 
Wade, the manager of the Industrial 
Union, and was developed and established 
by_Miss Louise W. Brooks, treasurer and 
ditector. Miss Brooks was able to carry 
out the work of organization through the 
constant advice and active help of Dr. 
Clarence J. Blake and the association 
with the work of Miss Martha E. Bruhn, 
who was appointed by the government to 
provide teachers in speech-reading for 
the soldiers. There are now established 
forty-one units in the \Dnited States, 
which, through thé Surgeon General's 
Office, are registered with the Federal 
Board of Education and stand*prepared 
to take care of the men when they are 
discharged and return to their home 
towns. The men will be informed of 
these opportunities before leaving the 
hospitals. 

The Boston unit has established a cab- 
inet-making shop, under the management 
of a young deaf man, an expert work- 
man, who is prepared to take deaf sol- 
diers wishing to learn the trade and who 
will be given the opportunity to continue 
their study in speech-reading. The shop 
will continue its work for the civilian 
deaf after the war activities cease. 

The deaf in Boston have largely con- 
tributed to the funds for the Reconstruc- 
tion Service by giving plays and enter- 
tainments at various times, the Copley 
Square Educational Club, all of whose 
members are deaf, raising the largest sum 
by their dramatic entertainments. Last 
winter they gave a play, “The First 
Flag,’ and this summer presented at 
Marblehead and Nahant the “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” the speaking parts 
of which were all taken by the deaf. 
Mrs. Emma L. Tunnicliffe had the entire 
training and production of these and of 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” as 
given at the Copley Plaza November 21. 
Hearing pupils of Mrs. Tunnicliffe par- 
ticipate in the dancing, though much of 
the ensemble and solo work is taken by 
the deaf. In this work the deaf them- 
selves are taking an active part, as they 





know the feeling of discouragement that 
comes from the shut-in life occasioned 
by the loss of hearing and the knowledge 
that impaired speech invariably follows 
deafness, and are therefore by their ex- 
ample and social assemblies overcoming 
the tendency to withdraw from the nor- 
mal activities of life. 


IDEAS: WORLD DYNAMICS 


¥ 

The man who does things—great build- 
ings, continental railroads, super-dread- 
naughts—is greater than the thing he 
does by as much as the painter’s dream 
is greater than the painted canvas. The 
meastire of his greatness is the measure 
of the idea he sets free: “ "Tis not what 
man does which exalts him, but what man 
would ‘do” ; the idea, not the thing, is su- 
premé.,And for this reason theirs is the 
highest, calling whose life-work it is to 
set freé ideas, to widen the bounds of 
thought, and to open the eyes of men to 
the farther vision, their hearts to the 
diviner passion, and make their sluggish 
natures yield response to “each sting that 
bids nor sit nor stand, but go.’ The 
preacher, the teacher, the writer—blessed 
are they among men, for into their hands 
are put the spiritual forces that reshape 
private character, direct public opinion, 
and write the history of the world.— 
J. A. MacDonatp. 


HEARING A CONCERT WITH MY 
FEET 


BY JEAN PAUL GRUET 


I am totally deaf, having entirely lost 
my hearing at the age of eight, and I do 
not recall ever having heard any musical 
tones, except three instances which may 
now be considered as imaginary. I be 
lieve that a totally deaf person’s average 
intellect unconsciously trains the nerves 
to possess more than keen sense for 
outward feeling and tremulous sound. 
Nerve contact is always felt. With the 
sensory nerves alert, a deaf person is 
aware of the bustle around and each 
touch and slight jar is mentally recorded. 

Last spring I attended a piano recital, 
by Mr. Josef Hofmann, in Carnegie Hall, 
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and my position on the stage near the 
piano fairly well enabled me to compre- 
hend the sensations of the rhythmic vibra- 
tion produced by the instrument. I ex- 
perienced the strongest sense while sit- 
ting upright with both feet squarely on 
the floor, the body erect, yet muscles re- 
laxed. The main emotion I felt came 
from the floor, and also in the unsup- 
ported, lighter parts of the body, such as 
the arms and finger tips. The muscles in 
the upper part of the lower legs also vi- 
brated. 

The lower tones of the piano being the 
heavier on the sound waves, I felt most 
strongly, and when Mr. Hofmann played 
loudly and quickly I experienced an in- 
ward and exciting sensation. Such a 
feeling stirred me and caused a quicken- 
ing of the circulation. At times it was 
like a moderate electrical charge, affect- 
ing every part of the body, and I felt a 
sort of swelling sensation in the ears. 

The impression of sound was of dis- 
tant thunder, very slight and then rum- 
bling nearer and nearer. Then again it 
was like the crumbling of walls in a furi- 
ous wind, or it was like the rumbling of 
distant cannon during a bombardment. 
Sometimes it was louder and louder, as 
if one approached and then passed a loud 
din in a tunnel engulfed with the roar of 





wind—enchanting yet deafening. 
It was impossible for me to get any 
sensation from the higher notes. The 


middle keys I got only with great diffi- 
culty. While I was concentrating on 
these last named, I experienced what 
startled me as being a perfectly natural 
chord. I recall as having truly heard it 
three times while engrossed on the faint 
vibrations of these middle keys. 

I could readily detect the changes in 
tempo. I derived the most pleasure from 
Mendelssohn’s “Rondo  Capriccioso,” 
Chopin’s “Scherzo, B Minor,” and the 
last two waltzes. ‘The other selections 
were more difficult for me to grasp by 
reason of their higher register—In The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 
1918. 


A League for the Hard of Hearing was 
started in Toledo, Ohio, on November 18. The 
meeting was called by Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey 
and was a success in every sense and thor- 
oughly enjoyable. 


A MAGAZINE PICTURE 


A MAGAZINE PICTURE 


BY MARY ROGERS 


In the Ladies’ Home Journal for No- 
vember, on the first of the Office Dog’s 
pages, is a picture of the 33 members be- 
longing to the band of the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf. I hope every one that is deaf will 
see it, and I wish that every one who 
sees it may look at it with the feeling I 
had when I happened upon it. It gripped 
me with an odd feeling I never felt be- 
fore about deafness. I was never so 
proud of anything before in my life as I 
was then of deafness. Not proud of 
what the deaf can do and have done, but 
just proud of being deaf myself. 

Deafness is worth all its suffering when 
one is permitted to find in deafness such 
good company, when one can say he be- 
longs to a society that has such good 
members. Since I have been a reader of 
THe Vorta Review I have found many 
deaf men and women who are living well 
in spite of, or perhaps it is because of, 
deafness; but somehow those deaf men 
of that New York band seem different. 
Just as if they were of the hearing, they 
are working for the hearing, are giving 
pleasure to the hearing—more pleasure 
than even the hearing can give the hear- 
ing. They are giving it better than the 
hearing can give it. They can draw 
crowds to listen to what must be only 
rhythmical vibration to them. Those who 
cannot hear make music for those with 
ears that hear. It is as if a blind man 
were painting a beautiful picture for all 
men with eyes to see and delight in. 

There is gladness in deafness when 
deaf men can do that. There is gladness 
in deafness after one has found such men. 
They make of deafness a thing of beauty. 
If I had looked at that picture before I 
became deaf I think I should have envied 
the deaf their opportunity. 


THANK YOU! 


There was no midsummer dullness in the 
sanctum of THe Voita Review. Its last issue 
is replete with good things, and careful perusal 
of it will amply repay every one interested in 
the deaf child—From The Silent Worker, No- 
vember, 1918. 



















































ENSEIGNEMENT PRATIQUE DE LA LECTURE SUR 
LES LEVRES 


PAR MARTHA E. BRUHN 


(Continued from November) 


Mark Twain 
EXERCICE 


Ou étiez-vous ? 

Etiez-vous au concert? 

Etiez-vous au théatre? 

Etiez-vous a la conférence ? 

Ou était la conférence? 

Qui a donné la conférence? 

Quel était le sujet de la conférence? 

Quel était le sujet du discours? 

Le discours était bien intéressant. 

Le discours était trop long. 

Est-ce que vous pouviez suivre le dis- 
cours ? 

Aviez-vous jamais entendu un discours 
par Mark Twain? 

Un jour Mark Twain fit un discours 
dans une petite ville. 

Un jour Mark Twain faisait une 
tournée pour donner des conférences. 

Une fois que Mark Twain faisait une 
tournée pour faire des discours, il arriva 
dans une petite ville. 
- Avant le discours...... 


Avant le discours il alla chez un barbier. 

Il alla chez un barbier avant le diner 
pour se faire raser. 

Que dit le barbier ? 

Que dit-il 4 Mark Twain? 

Le barbier lui dit; “Rtes - vous 
étranger ?” 

Il demanda, “Etes-vous étranger mon- 
sieur ?” 

Vous étes étranger monsieur, n’est ce 
pas? 

“Oui,” répondit Mark Twain. 

Oui, c’est la premiére fois que je viens 
ici. 

Lorsque le barbier demanda a Mark 
Twain s'il était étranger celui-ci répondit 
qu’il n’était jamais venu dans cette ville. 

Le barbier continua...... 

Le barbier continua a parler a l’étranger. 

Il lui parla du discours. 
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Il lui dit, “Mark Twain va faire un 
discours ce soir.” 

Le barbier dit a l’étranger, “Vous avez 
bien choisi le temps, Mark Twain va faire 
un discours ce soir.” 

Y allez-vous? 

Irez-vous ? 

Sans doute vous y allez. 

Sans doute vous aimeriez a y aller, 

Mark Twain répondit, “Oui, je le pense 
bien.” 

Vous étes-vous procuré un billet? 

Ou puis-je acheter un billet? 

Quel est le prix des billets ? 

Combien coute les billets? 

Combien de billets avez-vous achetés? 

“Avez-vous acheté un billet,” demanda 
le barbier. 

Pas encore. 

Mark Twain répliqua “Pas encore.” 

Alors il faudra que vous restiez debout. 

Toutes les places sont vendues. 

Le barbier dit a l’étranger que tous les 
billets étaient vendus. 

Toutes les places sont vendues, il 
faudra rester debout. 

“C’est dommage,” répondit l’auteur. 

C’est toujours mon malheur. 

Je n’ai jamais de place quand cet 
homme fait un discours. 

Il faut toujours que je sois debout. 

Mark Twain répondit, “C’est dommage 
c'est toujours mon malheur, je mat 
jamais de place quand cet homme fait un 


discours.”’ 


Lisez toute l’histoire sans que léléve 
répéte chaque phrase. 


Mark Twain 


Une fois que Mark Twain faisait une 
tournée pour donner des conférences, il 
arriva dans une petite ville. Il alla chez 
un barbier avant le diner, pour se faire 
raser. “Vous étes étranger monsietf, 


n’est ce pas?” demanda le barbier. 
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“Oui,” répondit l’auteur. 


“Vous avez bien choisi le temps, Mark 


Twain va donner une conférence ce soir. 
Y allez-vous ?” 

“Oui, je crois bien.” 

“Vous étes-vous procuré un billet?” 

“Pas encore.” “Alors il faudra que 
vous restiez debout. Toutes les places 
sont vendues.” “C’est dommage,” ré- 
pondit l’auteur. “C’est toujours mon 
malheur. Je n’ai jamais de place quand 
cet homme fait un discours. [1 faut 
toujours que je sois debout.” 

Un Post-scriptum 
EXERCICE 

J écris. 

Ils écrivent. 

Ils m’écrivent. 

Voulez-vous écrire? 

Voulez-vous m’écrire avant de partir? 

Ecrivez-moi aussit6t que possible. 

Ecrivez-moi aussitOt que vous arriverez. 

J’ai écrit ia lettre. 

Jai écrit l’exercice. 

J’ai écrit le billet. 

Elle écrivit la lettre 4 son ami. 

Avez-vous écrit la lettre ce matin? 

Il nous écrira probablement avant de 
partir. 

Qu’est ce qu'il écrit? 

Pourquoi a-t-il écrit 4 son ami? 

Il écrit 4 son ami parce qu’il avait 
oublié son paraphuie chez lui. 

Lorsqu’il trouva qu’il avait oublié son 
parapluie chez son ami, il lui écrivit. 

Il lui écrivit tout de suite. 

Tout de suite il lui écrivit un billet. 

Tout de suite il écrivit un billet 4 son 
ami, en lui demandant de lui renvoyer le 
parapluie qu’il avait oublié chez lui. 

Avez-vous entendu l’histoire? 

Avez - vous entendu Vhistoire de 
homme qui pensait qu’il avait laissé sa 
canne chez son ami? 

Alors il écrivit un billet. 

Alors il écrivit un billet lui demandant 
de renvoyer la canne par le porteur du 
billet. 

Il écrivit une lettre en disant, “J’ai 
oublié ma canne chez toi, fais-moi le 
plaisir de me la renvoyer par le porteur 
de ce billet.” 

Au moment de cacheter la lettre. ..... 

Au moment de cacheter la lettre il 
trouva la canne. 
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Alors il ajouta un post-scriptum. 

Il prit la lettre et ajouta le pos’ 
scriptum suivant. 

Il prit la lettre et ajouta ce post- 
scriptum, “Je viens de retrouver ma 
canne, ne prends pas la peine de la 
chercher.”’ 

Puis il ferma la lettre. 

Aprés avoir fermé la lettre il la cacheta. 

Il la cacheta et l’envoya a son ami. 


Lisez toute l'histoire sans que l’éléve 
la répete. 


Un Post-scriptum 


Un benét écrivit la lettre suivante a un 
de ses amis: “Mon cher ami, j’ai oublié 
ma canne chez toi; fais-moi le plaisir de 
me la renvoyer par le porteur de ce 
billet.’ Au moment de cacheter, il 
retrouve sa canne et ajoute en post- 
scriptum: “Je viens de la retrouver ne 
prends pas la peine de la chercher.” Puis 

‘MOAUI] 39 1}}9] BS UWI] [I 


EXERCICES SUR QUELQUES MOTS QUI 
DONNENT LE MEME ASPECT 
FACIAL 


I 
Bas, par, pas, ma, barre, part 


Le bas est trop long. 

Par ou est-il sorti? 

Vous faites des petits pas. 
Ca ne va pas. 

Je ne le trouve nulle part. 
C’est ma boite qu’il a cassée. 
Tenez-vous a la barre. 
Dites-lui cela de ma part. 
Elle est en bas. 


2 
Beau, peau, pot, mot 


Que c’est beau! 

Cette peau est souple. 
Qui a cassé mon pot? 
C’est le mot de la fin. 


3 
Beurre, peur, meurs (meurt) 


Avez-vous acheté du beurre? 
J’ai peur de ce chien. 
Je meurs de soif. 











4 
Bal, balle, mal, malle, pale 


Ou est le bal ce soir? 

Qui a la balle? 

C’est mal ce que vous dites la. 
Qui a emballé ma malle? 
Pourquoi étes-vous si pale? 


- 
Pe) 
Bain, main, maint, pain, peint 


Le bain est trop chaud. 

Elle s’est fait mal a la main. 

Je vous l’ai dit maintes fois. 

[Il a mangé le pain. 

Qui a peint ce portrait? 

L’enfant avait un morceau de pain 
dans la main. 


6 
Bouche, bouge, mouche 


Je vous défends d’ouvrir la bouche. 
Chassez la mouche. 
I] ne bouge pas. 


7 
Boue, moue, bout 


La rue est pleine de boue. 

Le pain est mou. 

Tenez le bout de cette corde. 

[1 a toujours de la peine a joindre les 
deux bouts. 


8 


Bon, bond, mon, mont, monde, montre, 
pont 


Bon, je n'irai pas. 

Il n’a fait qu’un bond. 

Ceci est mon livre. 

Portez ga au mont de piété. 

Il y avait un monde fou. 

Donnez-moi votre montre. 

Nous nous promenions sur le pont. 

Il y avait beaucoup de monde sur le 
pont. 

Mon livre n’est pas bon. 


9 


Bois, moi, mots, pois, poix 


Je me proméne dans le bois. 
Elle boit trop de café. 
Donnez-moi des petits pois. 
C'est a moi. 
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REVIEW 
Il reviendra le mois prochain. 
Ou est la poix? 
Io 
Blanche, planche 


La neige est blanche. 
La planche est cassée. 


II 
Bien, mien 


C’est bien fait. 
J'ai perdu le mien. 


12 
Bille, mille 


Il a perdu ma Dille. 
Merci mille fois. 


13 
Balai, palais 


Apportez-moi le balat. 
Avez-vous vu le palais du roi? 


14 
Boisson, moisson, poisson, poison 
Il a prit du poison. 
Donnez-moi trois livres de ce poisson. 
Le fermier a eu une bonne moisson. 


Nous n’avons que de l’eau pour toute 
botsson. 


15 
Ca, sa 
Ca va bien. 
Sa mére est 1a. 
16 


Cage, gages 


Ouvrez la cage. 
Quels sont vos gages? 


17 
Car, cas, gare 


Je me couche, car je n’en peux plus. 
Le cas n’est pas difficile. 
Avez-vous vu la nouvelle gare? 


18 
Classe, glace 


La classe se réunit a huit heures. 
Donnez-moi un peu de cette glace. 














19 
Craie, gré, gres 
Ot avez-vous mis la craie? 
Faites a votre gré. 
L’homme aiguise ses couteaux sur un 
gres. 


20 
Cru, rue 


Quel est le nom de cette rue? 
J’avais cru gagner mon proces. 


21 
Cri, gris, rit (ris) 


On a entendu le cri de loin. 
Le ciel est gris. 
Il rit toujours de bon cceur. 


22 
Crayon, rayon 


J'ai pexdu mon crayon. 
Il n’a pas un rayon de bon sens. 


23 
Des, dés, dé, né, net, n'est, nez, thé, tes 


J'ai des fleurs pour tes soeurs. 
Il a plu dés le matin. 

J'ai perdu mon dé. 

Mon frére est né en janvier. 

Il n’est pas encore arrivé. 
Prenez-vous une tasse de thé? 
Donne-moi tes livres et ton dé. 
L’enfant a un joli nes. 

Ce thé n’est pas bon. 


a4 
Doigt, doit, noix, toit, tot 


Je me suis coupé le doigt. 

Il doit finir son devoir. 

Avez-vous mangé des noix? 

Il est plus grand que toi. 

Le toit est endommagé par l’orage. 
Est-ce a toi? 


2 


uw 


Dors, nord, tort 


Ma fenétre donne au nord. 
Il dort depuis longtemps. 
Vous avez tort, et moi j’ai tort. 
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26 
Doux, nous, tout, toux, tous 


Le sucre est dour. 

Nous avons tout vu. 

Cela est a nous. 

La toux de l’enfant m’a réveillé. 
Elle vient tous les deux jours. 

Nous voulons acheter tous les deux. 


27 
Dit (dis), nt 
Qui a dit cela? 
Ni lui ni moi. 
| 28 


Don, donc, dont, nom, ton, non 


Je connais la femme dont vous parlez. 
Taisez-vous donc. 
Quel est ton nom? 
Je ne le sais pas non plus. 
Non, je ne sais pas le nom de la fleur 
dont vous parlez. 
Il a fait un don a chaque enfant. 
Qu’ai je donc fait? 
Il ne dit jamais non. 
29 

Droit, trois, roi, crots 
Jen ai trois. 
Le roi a quitté la ville a trois heures. 
Je crois que c’est lui. 
Elle s’est cassé le bras droit. 
Cela lui appartient de droit. 


30 


Fait, vais 


Il fait beau temps. 
Je vais chercher mon livre. 
Je l’ai fatt sans penser. 


31 
Fou, vous 


Vous etes bien fou de croire cela. 
C’est a vous. 


32 
Faire, fer, vert, verre, ver, vers 
Cela est facile a faire. 
Donnez-moi un verre d'eau. 


Je préfére le chapeau vert. 
Il est rentré vers deux heures. 
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Avez-vous jamais vu un ver a soie? 
Il est venu en chemin de fer. 
Mon frére a trouvé ce fer a cheval. 


33 
Faut, faux, veau, vaut, vont 


Il faut que vous restiez. 

C’est faux. 

Il a fait un faws pas. 

Donnez-moi un morceau de veau. 
Cela ne vaut rien. 

Quest ce qu’ils vont faire? 


34 
Feu, veux 


Nous avons vu le feu d’artifice dans le 
pare. 
Je veux -sortir ce matin. 


35 
Fil, file, ville 


Elle l’a brodé en fil de soie. 

Ma soeur est allée en ville aujourd’hui. 

Il y avait une-longue file de voiture 
devant la maison. 


36 
Foire, voir 


Nous irons a la foire ensemble. 
Je viens de la voir a la foire. 
C’est une chose a voir. 


37 
Fin, vain, vin, vingt 


Nous ne pouvons pas attendre la fin 
du concert. 

Le fil n’est pas assez fin. 

Je l’ai cherché en vain. 

Ce vin n’est pas bon. 

Il est arrivé le vingt février. 


38 
Foi, fois, voie, voit (vois), voix 


Crovez-vous qu'il lait fait de bonne 
foi? 

J'irai une fois de plus. 

Cela se voit de loin. 

Je le wots souvent. 

Elle a une jolie voir. 
La voie est trés longue. 


39 
Frais, vrai 


Ce pain n'est pas frais. 

Cela est-il vrai? 

Vrat, je n’en sais rien. 

Je veux payer une partie des frais. 
Il fait frais ce soir. 


40 
Lami, habit 


Il est /’ami de mon frére. 
l habit de cet homme est bien fait. 


41 
Mieux, piewx 


J’aimerais mieux y aller demain. 
Cet homme est trés piewr. 


42 
Mur, mtire, pur 


Il y avait un haut #nur de pierre autour 
du batiment. 

Les pommes sont trop mires. 

Aimez-vous les miires sauvages? 

La bague est d’or pur. 


43 
Nuer, nuée, tué, tuer, tuez 


Cet artiste sait bien nuer. 

Jai vu une nuée dhirondelles voler 
vers le sud. 

Le grand froid a tué la plupart des 
plantes. 

Les garcons ne doivent pas tuer les 
oiseaux. 

Vous vous tues a petit feu. 


ANOTHER DEAFNESS CurE Humpuc.—The 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
of December 7 has an excellent exposé of 
Leonard Ear Oil and the Leonard “invisible 
antiseptic ear-drums.” It calls attention to the 
order issued on November 4 by the Commis- 
sioner of Health of the City of Cleveland, 
reading in part: “Dealers in Cleveland are 
hereby notified to discontinue the sale or offer- 
ing for sale of Leonard Ear Oil.” 


Parents of deaf children will find THE Vourta 
ReEvIEW the most helpful periodical they can 
subscribe for. Send for a sample copy to 160% 
35th street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















MISS BRUHN’S LESSONS IN SPEECH-READING FOR 


DEAF SOLDIERS 
BY DR. CLARENCE JOHN BLAKE* 


ISS BRUHN’S rendition of the 

syllabic illustration of speech-read- 
ing in the French language is not only 
timely, because of the need of systema- 
tized instruction in speech-reading in 
France, but also commendable for its ac- 
complishment of a somewhat difficult 
task. 

Syllabic rendition of a sentence for- 
mula is much more easy in a syllabically 
differentiated language, English or Ger- 
man, for example, than in a language of 
vocal continuity like French or Italian, 
except that in French the vowel values 
are so often prolonged and emphasized. 

Thus far the reports from the various 
foreign army services are gratifying evi- 
dence of a lesser number of deafened 
soldiers than had been anticipated, but it 
does not by any means follow that this 
will continue to be the case; progressive 
impairment of hearing, originating in 
service, will show itself later on and will 
become especially noticeable when the 
competitive occupation of civil life has 
taken the place of the defined and the 
assured round of army or hospital exist- 
ence. For this reason the dissemination 
of information as to a substitute for the 
hearing of the spoken voice is important 
among a civilian population, and empha- 
sizes the value of the reconstruction units 
for the teaching of speech-reading which 
have been established in different parts 
of the United States, their personal 
efforts being supplemented by the liter- 
ature of the subject as especially repre- 
sented in THe Vota REVIEW. 

In France there is no such special peri- 
odical of adequate value, and the litera- 
ture of the subject as represented by 
text-books is meager, although there are 
individual contributions to the study and 
application of speech-reading by Dr. Rob- 
ert Fay, at Rennes, and M. Coissard. 
Prof. Dr. Moure has organized a school 
for the deaf in Bordeaux, and another 





*From a personal letter to the Editor. 
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has been established in Paris by Prof. 
Marichelle, formerly of Nantes. 
However few in number the war deaf 
may be, they are individuals deserving 
attention and needing to be looked for 
because of the peculiar nature of their 
infirmity, which makes no appeal to the 
eye or to the sympathy, but is on the 


‘whole rather deterrent, since it leads its 


subject apparently to avoid communica- 
tion and to sink dejected into the silence 
of his personal environment. 

The deaf need to be sought out, stimu- 
lated by companionable and friendly 
effort, and encouraged to override the 
barrier which separates them from their 
fellows, and in the work of reorganiza- 
tion of brotherhood effort, which marks 
the present purpose of society, the totally 
deaf and even the hard of hearing should 
not be turned aside, but regarded not only 
for their own sakes but for their possible 
asset value to the community. 

In respect to the French edition of her 
work, Miss Bruhn says: 

“When Mr. De Land asked me two 
years ago to write an English manual on 
our system of speech-reading, the thought 
came to me whether such a manual had 
been published in other languages. It 
seemed to me that the reconstruction 
work for soldiers should be universal. 

“Upon inquiring, I found that no prac- 
tical text-books for adults on the subject 
of lip-reading had been published in 
French. Prof. E. Boudin, of the ‘In- 
stitut National des Sourds-Muets de 
Paris,’ published a book on the subject in 
1912 entitled ‘La Surdite- Moyens d’y 
remedier par La Lecture sur les livres.’ 
It is an excellent book in many respects, 
but lacks simple graded sentences for 
practise. The author has left the task of 
making sentences to the person who prac- 
tises with the pupil. Unless he has had 
experience along this line he will find 
this difficult; such sentences should be 
arranged systematically by a trained 
teacher. Sentences should be read as a 
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whole, the thought being conveyed to the 
pupil; they should be given with the 
fluency of natural speech, and the teacher 
will not be able to do this if he is obliged 
to make up the sentences as he goes 
along. He must be thoroughly familiar 
with the vocabulary for each lesson. 

“Graded sentences are preceded by syl- 
lable drills. The former train the mind 
to grasp the meaning-as a whole and the 
latter train the eye to note quickly all the 
visible characteristics of the organs of 
speech; both are absolutely necessary. 
The practising of a list of words by them- 
selves is, to my mind, a waste of time; 
there are too many homophonous words. 

“In giving the syllables there is no dis- 
traction on the part of the pupil as to the 
meaning of the word. He knows he is 
to see movements only. Then in sentence 
drills he is to associate these movements 
with the complete thought. 

“In translating a method into a for- 
eign language the vowel sounds present 
greater difficulty than the consonants. 

“For the lip-reader the vowel is the 
important movement. 

“In this manual I have given the prin- 
cipal vowel sounds of the phonetic alpha- 
bet; explained the movement or move- 
ments of the same in connection with the 
different consonants as they appear in 
words. 

“The principal movements should be 
rapidly recognized by the pupil; the mind 
must substitute the more obscure move- 
ments. 

“The French language is composed of 
very fine, delicate vowel sounds. In 
French the consonants do not amount to 
much in comparison with the vowels. 
The consonants are articulated rapidly, 
while the vowels are distinct and drawn 
out. In French a syllable always com- 
mences with a consonant and terminates 
in a vowel, not only in words, but also 
one word in reference to another ; conse- 
quently, parts or even whole sentences 
are linked together and form, so to speak, 
but a single word. The liaison makes it 
difficult for a lip-reader. Another diffi- 


culty lies in the fact that in French.one 
syllable is not accentuated more than an- 
other. 
ular.” 


The difficulties 


The rhythm is smooth and reg- 


above outlined have 
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been so satisfactorily surmounted that it 
is to be hoped that the French edition 
may soon be issued in a permanent form, 


TO WRITE GOOD ENGLISH 


Much might be said in defense of the 
ordinary uses of “only”; and of “apt” | 
make bold to say that the dictionary does 
not uphold Dr. Gould’s position. As for 
“gathered together,” it is a barbaric tau- 
tology from the same respectable source, 
as “And Jesus answered and said unto 
them.’’ Reprehensibly tautological, no 
doubt; but it sounds well. If I could 
originate such expressions, I would even 
bear their imperfections humbly. 

But I will go no further. Instead I 
am moved to formulate all needful rules 
for the writing of perfect English, thus: 

(1) Find out exactly what you want 
to say. 

(2) Say it. 

These are simple rules, but not too easy 
of execution. 

No man can write clearly out of a con- 
fused concept. Make sure your meaning 
is clear and unmistakable to yourself and 
to others. It is not so easy, even this 
last; say a thing in four different ways 
and the fifth man of your audience is still 
unenlightened. Any expression is valu- 
able if it convey your meaning.’ Set 
phrases, common usages, have this ad- 
vantage, that every one _ understands 
them. 

The reader can fairly demand only one 
thing from the written page—that is, to 
know what the writer is talking about. 
If a sentence has one definite meaning, 
and only one; if there is no opportunity 
for the dullest to mistake its intent ; then 
that sentence is good English—very good 
English—though it “burst asunder” 
(another barbaric tautology from the 
same distinguished source) every rule of 
the grammarian. This is the only fair 
test of any prose writing. My English 
does not always meet it; but, then, net- 
ther does Dr. Gould’s. Si 

Write lucidly, and though you fail of 
grammatical perfection, you shall walk 
with great men—with such as Mark 
Twain, Shakespeare, Milton, Moses, Dr. 
Gould, and Me.—Ernest M. Poate i 
The Editor, September to. 
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FOR PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN 


We know that Miss Reinhardt, Miss Ar- 
baugh, Mr. Wright, Miss McKenzie, Dr. David- 
son, and other oral teachers urge parents of 
young deaf children to subscribe for THE 
VoL_tA REvIEW because of its many helpful sug- 
gestions; but we did not know that some of 
the heads of combined schools were making 
a regular practise of so doing until we acci- 
dentally learned of the following letter ad- 
dressed to the father and mother of a deaf 
baby. It is so good that we finally secured 
permission to publish it, omitting only the 
names of the parents and of the physician. 
Needless to say, the parents subscribed for 
THe Vonta Review and bought several back 
numbers. 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
CoLuMBus, OHI0, August 3, 1918. 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


Dr. Blank of this city has spoken to me con- 
cerning what may be done for your little son, 
who is unfortunately deaf. I think I can tell 
you in a letter about all I could were you to 
bring the child to me. 

In the first place, I would advise you to sub- 
scribe for THE Voura Review, issued by the 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. This maga- 
zine is devoted to the deaf, especially to teach- 
ing them speech and lip-reading. The Editor 
is Mr. Fred De Land. Last year it carried a 
series of articles, competing for a $300 prize, on 
what mothers may do for their deaf children 
before they are of school age. These articles 
were published in the magazine and I am sure 
Mr. De Land will be glad to furnish you copies. 

In the second place, you should treat your 
deaf child just as you do your other children, 
if you have any, and talk to it much as you do 
to the other children, only you must help it to 
understand what you say to it by motions or 
by showing it what you wish done. In this 
way it may learn to read your lips somewhat 
even before it goes to school. 

Dr. Blank says it is a bright child and that 
you are financially able to do anything reason- 
able for its help. In this case I would advise 
you to employ a private instructor for it when 
it is about four to five years of age. The 
Volta Bureau can help you find such an in- 
structor. When it is six to seven years of age 
you should place it in some school, and by that 
time you will know about what to expect and 
what you should do. 

The State School for the Deaf, at Columbus, 
Ohio, will be at your service as soon as the 
child is seven years of age, and there will be 
no charges whatever for sending it here. This 
is a combined school—that is, a school teaching 
both speech and lip-reading and also the man- 
ual language to such children as do not make 
any progress in speech and lip-reading. 

The School at Northampton, Mass.—Miss 
Caroline A. Yale, principal—has no- manual 
language whatever and teaches the oral method 
exclusively. It would cost you possibly $500 a 
year to send your child there. 


You will likely visit, before you decide, both 
the Northampton School and the Ohio State 
School for the Deaf. You will be welcome to 
come here at any time and inspect our work. 

If I can serve you any further in the way 
of advice I shall be glad to do so. 

I am sending you, under separate cover, a 
book which will give you much information 
concerning the Ohio School. 

I shall be glad to hear from you from time 
to time as to how your babe is getting along. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, | 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Jones, Superintendent 


OUR DEAFENED SOLDIERS 


To the Editor of The Survey: 

I have read with deep interest the very able 
article in The Survey for September 7 by Rose 
Goldsmith Stern entitled “Our Deafened Sol- 
diers.” The general plan which Mrs. Stern has 
worked out has been successfully tried among 
civilians during the past few years by the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing, the 
earliest and largest of a group of organiza- 
tions engaged in social service work among 
the hard of hearing. These leagues, which are 
conducted by hard-of-hearing persons (those 
whose hearing has become impaired after 
speech has been perfected), are operating in 
San Francisco, Chicago, Los Angeles, Pitts- 
burgh, and Newark,.N. J., with indications that 
others will soon be started in Omaha, Cincin- 
nati, and other important cities. 

It is necessary to bear in mind in any con- 
sideration of this subject the essential distinc- 
tion between the hard of hearing and the con- 
genitally deaf, popularly called deaf-mutes. 
The hard-of-hearing man has received his edu- 
cation according to the usual methods, selects 
his vocation in accordance with his tastes or 
abilities, without any limitation of handicap, 
and subsequently suffers through accident or 
ear disease a degree of impairment of the hear- 
ing, which often makes necessary a complete 
readjustment, industrial and personal. The 
congenitally deaf man, or one who has become 
deaf so early in life that speech has had to be 
taught artificially, receives vocational instruc- 
tion in his institutional school according to his 
limitations, and consequently offers no problem 
of readjustment to the employment worker or 
the welfare worker. For him the National 
Association of the Deaf and many other fine 
and helpful organizations exist. 

The numerous and pressing problems of the 
hard of hearing were never recognized, nor 
were attempts made to meet them, until our 
league was founded in 1911 by the deeply la- 
mented Edward B. Nitchie. It offers to our 
people free scholarships in lip-reading and 
other educational advantages, an active and 
successful employment bureau, which has made 
a study of suitable vocations and has many 
firms listed who are employing the hard of 
hearing, and numerous appropriate recreations. 
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It is obvious that the deafened soldier be- 
longs to this hard-of-hearing group rather than 
to the deaf group, as he started in life with 
normal hearing and every expectation of re- 
taining it. Since our country entered the war, 
the New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing has been in constant communication with 
Colonel Richardson, of the Surgeon General’s 
Office, who is in charge of the reconstruction 
of deafened soldiers and who has asked the 
league to be ready to fit into the government’s 
scheme of reconstruction when requested. We 
have a staff of teachers of lip- reading ready 
to give their services at any time. We are in 
co-operation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor for civilian placement at pres- 
ent and discharged deafened soldier placement 
later, and with the department’s returned sol- 
dier section for general welfare work. We are 
co-operating with the Red Cross Institute, also 
with the Red Cross Home Service, in assist- 
ance to hard-of-hearing wives and mothers of 
soldiers. 

We offer, besides lip-reading scholarships 
and free employment service, the advice of our 
consulting board of otologists; five clubs cov- 
ering different educational or recreational ob- 
jects or suited to different ages; frequent en- 
tertainments, including lectures; a Bible class; 
a shop where the hard of hearing may sell 
their handiwork; assistance in obtaining suit- 
able hearing devices where such aids are 
needed; a large, comfortable meeting room, 
with books, magazines, and a piano (the latter 
is much used and greatly enjoyed). All these 
are cordially and gratefully offered to the dis- 
charged deafened soldier, as well as personal 
interest and the fellowship of others who have 
met the same problem as he and have con- 
quered it. 

Any one who is interested and who desires 
fuller information or who would like to see 
our work in operation will be cordially wel- 
comed at the league’s headquarters, 35-37 West 
Thirty-ninth street. With appreciation of The 
Survey's attention to all sides of social work, 

ANNETTIA W. PEck, 
Corresponding Secretary, New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 


From The Survey. 


CLASSES FOR STAMMERERS 


Parents write to the Volta Bureau asking 
what cities maintain as part of the public school 
system free classes for the correction of de- 
fective speech in children. Our understanding 
is that Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Duluth, Minneapolis, New York, and St. Paul 
employ teachers trained to correct faults of 
speech to take charge of these free classes, and 
that the child of any resident in these respec- 
tive cities may be transferred to such a class. 
In Detroit, parents will also find an excellent 
home school for children with defective speech, 
Mrs. Frank A. Reed’s School. There is no 
better school to which children can be sent. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


KENSINGTON, Mp., December 2, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


It may be late in the day for a tribute to our 
friend and coworker, Mr. John Fearon. But 
I do want to say briefly that the profession has 
lost a man of broad culture, of deep sympathy, 
and of much humility. Had he never done 
anything in life except to open up the mind and 
soul of Charlie Crane, his beloved deaf-blind 
pupil, he would have done much. Charlie 
Crane is a living memorial to the man who led 
him out of darkness into light. A deaf-blind 
boy who in less than a year learned not only 
to speak English with fluency, but who knew 
many words in French, and I believe some in 
German; who was not satisfied in knowing the 
names of the streets in Paris and London, but 
who asked the names of the streets in heaven. 
All this was accomplished in less than a year 
by Mr. Fearon or under his direction. Mr. 
Fearon did not live in vain. We deeply de- 
plore his passing from us, but we have happy 
memories of him in his rose garden, calling 
each flower by name, as if it were a child in 
his school; and, again, beside the table on the 
broad veranda of his club, where for a brief 
hour he played host; but happiest of all with 
his arm across Charlie Crane’s shoulder, they 
together carrying on a conversation, now gay, 
now sad. 

We may never be able to place a wreath of 
immortelles where he lies, but in our hearts we 
deeply cherish his memory. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA C. REINHARDT. 





Denver, Coto., November 20, 1918. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 

I can’t tell you how much I wish I 
had fifty more subscriptions at this time. THE 
VOLTA REVIEW has meant so much to me since 
I began taking it, six months ago, that I feel 
every hard-of-hearing person should take it. 

Very truly yours, 
Marjorie McLE£an. 





Alexander Graham Bell visited the Volta 
Bureau during his recent visit to Washington 
to attend the annual meeting of the Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution and to consult 
with officials concerning certain work he is en- 
gaged in. He left Washington en route to 
Nova Scotia on December Io. 





Mrs. John E. D. Trask writes that the San 
Francisco League for the Hard of Hearing 
cleared over $150 in its recent sale. This is 
remarkable, considering that the “Flu” was 
prevalent, that a big Red Cross sale was on, 
with two drives, etc. 





“T will cease to preach your duty and be 
more concerned with mine.’ 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


DE L’EPEE, THE GREAT ADVOCATE OF 
SPEECH 


HEN the final roll of eminent 

teachers of deaf children is called, 
no name will stand higher than that of 
the Abbé De l’Epée, who signed his com- 
munications: “The teacher of the deaf 
and dumb in Paris.” For he was the 
great giver, the embodiment of intelli- 
- gent self-sacrificing zeal in behalf of 
handicapped human beings. Not only 
did he share income, food, fuel, clothes 
with his deaf pupils, but he gave of the 
gifts of intellect in unstinted measure, 
finding a joy at all times, even unto the 
end of life, in giving of his best to im- 
prove the intellectual welfare of deaf 
children. 

De l’Epée did far more than merely 
awaken a religious or a benevolent sym- 
pathy in behalf of deaf children, whom 
scientists and others believed could not 
be educated. Through his marvelous suc- 
cess in teaching speech to deaf-born chil- 
dren and in educating deaf children 
through the medium of his method of 
translating written words and sentences 
into his gestural or sign-language, he 
aroused leaders of men in several Euro- 
pean countries to a comprehension of the 
unjust manner in which society had com- 
placently robbed deaf children of their 
educational rights. And before he passed 
to his eternal home De Il’Epée had the 
satisfaction of knowing that five or more 
schools for deaf children had been estab- 
lished in as many European countries 
and were in charge of teachers whom he 
had trained. 

During a period of about 18 years, 
from near 1767 to 1785, the Abbé De 
’Epée maintained, from a slender in- 
come, a private day school in his home 
in Paris for poverty-stricken deaf chil- 
dren. Though not a public school, yet 
it was a day school, in that the pupils 
lived with their parents or boarded with 
friends or relatives residing near the 
school or in three houses that he appears 
to have provided. Thus his pupils spent 
much of their time among hearing and 
speaking persons. 


Had he been able to secure the funds 
necessary to compensate a number of 
competent assistant teachers and had he 
felt justified in devoting the time to prop- 
erly training them to teach speech to deaf 
children, it is quite probable that De 
l’Epée would have had a flourishing oral 
day school in Paris in 1776 or earlier; 
for he believed that only through pos- 
sessing a good efficiency in the use of 
speech and of speech-reading could deaf 
children be serviceable social units. 

In a program of the public éxercises 
his pupils gave in 1772, De l’Epée pre- 
sented “the principle which forms the 
basis” of his method of instructing deaf 
children, and added: “From time to time 
we dictate the lessons with the living 
voice and without making a sign.” Four 
years later, in 1776, he expressed his 
earnest belief that the only way to make 
deaf children highly efficient units in 
social and industrial life “is to teach them 
to understand what is said by their sight 
(speech-reading) and to express their 
own ideas and sentiments with their 
voices (speech).” 

In 1784 De l’Epée published the final 
record of the methods he used in teach- 
ing deaf children.* Therein he details 
how he came to teach speech, how he 
instructs his pupils in the use of speech 
and leads them to become efficient in 
reading speech. His summary explains 
how the child must directly face the 
teacher; how the teacher’s mouth must 
be sufficiently opened to show the tongue ; 
that there is little need for emission of 
voice, “nor do I ever make any” ; that if 
the child understands part of a remark, 
usually the missing portion can be sup- 
plied from the context; that constant 
practise at home with parents or rela- 
tives willing to help is necessary to in- 
crease the child’s ability in reading 
speech ; that persons casually speaking to 
deaf children are usually more to blame 





* Under the title: “La Véritable Maniére 
d’instruive les Sourds et Muets, confirmée par 
une longue expérience.” This was a revised 
edition of his first book, which appeared in 
1776: “Institution des Sourds et Muets, par a 
voie des Signes Méthodiques.” 
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for not being understood than are the 
deaf children, because they fail to make 
the effort that would simplify the read- 
ing of the lips. 

De l’Epée urged parents to co-operate 
with him in aiding their deaf children to 
become as efficient users of speech as 
possible. Referring to “my ministry” in 
the teaching of “reading and pronuncia- 
tion to my pupils,” he adds: “I have 
opened their mouth and untied their 
tongue. I have enabled them to utter, 
more or less distinctly, syllables of all 
sorts. . . . It remains with their 
fathers and mothers and persons having 
the superintendence of them to give them 
practise. The object now is to 
give a flexibility to their organs by con- 
tinual exercise. They should also be con- 
strained into speech by having their wants 
attended to only as they utter them.” 

De l’Epée also gave instructions for the 
home training of little deaf children and 
for instructing them how to “pronounce.” 
For the benefit of “any father or mother, 
or master or mistress of a deaf and dumb 
child in the country,” he wrote: 

“At the age of four or five, when the 
child is before them or between their 
knees, let them often raise his face to- 
wards theirs; then, bribing his attention 
with something, let them strongly and 
deliberately pronounce (but not bawl) 
pa, pe. Afterwards let them say pa, pe, 
pi, joining by degrees po and pu. Hav- 
ing succeeded, they will next take ta, te, 
ti, to, tu, gradually, as before, and so 
proceed to fa, fe, fi, fo, fu, always pro- 
nouncing strongly and deliberately, and 
letting success be constantly attended by 
rewards. hey will only be careful not 
to pass from a first syllable to a second, 
nor from a second to a third, before the 
preceding one has been well pronounced. 
I see very young deaf and dumb chil- 
dren every day who are taught in this 
and in no other way. By the word 
strongly, which I have made use of on 
this occasion, I mean nothing more than 
laying a long stress upon the syllable pro- 
nounced.” 

In explaining “the manner in which the 
deaf and dumb are taught to understand 
by the eye, merely from the motion of 
the lips, without any manual sign being 
made to them,” he adds: “It was impossi- 
ble not to see with their eyes and not to 
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feel in their organs that the pa, the ta, 
and the fa created movements quite di- 
verse from each other. Thus when they 
perceived these diversities of movement 
on the mouth of any person with whom 
they were living, they were as well ap- 
prized thereby whether this person pro- 
nounced a pa, a ta, or a fa as we could 
by the diversity of sounds striking our 
ears.” 

It is interesting to note that when a 


second edition of this revised work of. 


De l’Epée’s was published in Paris in 
1819, thirty years after his death, the 
Abbé Sicard wrote a preface in which 
he stated that “the deaf and dumb man 
is not completely restored to society until 
he has been taught to express himself 
viva voce and to read speech in the move- 
ments of the lips. It is only then that 
we can say that his education is entirely 
finished.” : 

Though De l’Epée publicly favored and 
successfully practised the speech method, 
not merely as a medium, but as the aim and 
end of instruction, yet he had good rea- 
sons for continuing to use his combina- 
tion system of speech, finger-spelling, and 
his own devised language of signs and 
gestures, because of the large number of 
pupils, sixty or more, that circumstances 
forced upon him and with no instructors 
to assist him. He felt that he may have 
been divinely inspired to impart to poor 
deaf children sufficient knowledge to be 
able to read the divine message that 
points the way to life eternal, and his 
only aim was to aid the largest possible 
number to enjoy religious communion. 

Individual instruction was necessary in 
the teaching of speech, but a class of 
twenty or more pupils could be taught 
with the aid of his sign-language in the 
same period of time he allotted to one 
pupil taught speech. 

De l’Epée achieved his heart’s desire 
of leading his pupils to perceive the wis- 
dom in the simple yet eternal truths in 
the Holy Bible, as well as to successfully 
perform tasks that enabled many to earn 
their own living and to cease being de- 
pendent on others. Yet he frankly ad- 
mitted that the way he taught and the 
methods he used were not the best for 
use under far better conditions. 

De l’Epée concealed nothing. His 
methods were open to public inspection 
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and investigation at all times, and many 
eminent persons visited his school. ‘To 
promote the good cause, he gave normal 
training lessons to six or more well edu- 
cated students who desired to teach deaf 
children in other countries. Among the 
number was the Abbé Storch, from 
Vienna ; the Abbé Sylvester, from Rome ; 
the Abbé Ulrich, from Zurich, and one 
whom he describes as “a female sent by 
his Grace the Archbishop of Turin in 
order that she might be taught how to 
instruct the indigent deaf and dumb of 
his diocese in the elements of our re- 
ligion.” De l’Epée held that no person 
“of quick temper, subject to starts of im- 
patience, is fit for the office of teacher,” 
because some deaf children may be slow 
in learning, by any method, and infinite 
patience is required in properly instruct- 
ing them. 


TO OUR MANY FRIENDS 


We are very grateful to the friends 
who so generously responded to our plea 
to help build up the membership and the 
list of subscribers. The total number 
secured during 1918 is 736. As previ- 
ously stated,.to place the magazine on a 
self-supporting basis (not including any 
charge for salaries or rent) will require 
an annual increase of more than twice 
that number. Will you help us during 
1919 to do this? If so, we will gladly do 
our best to make the magazine worthy of 
your efforts. 

Once more we add that the need for 
the services rendered by the Association 
and its agencies, the Volta Bureau and 
THe Voira Review, is growing far 
more rapidly than the income grows. 
Thus we hope that every one who can 
spare the sum of fifty dollars, the only 
payment ever required, will apply for life 
membership now. 

This is written on December 18. Dur- 
ing the 34 days that have elapsed since 
the previous editorial, we have received 
79 new subscriptions. Had it not been 
for the “Flu,” there is no doubt that this 
number would have been doubled. Mrs. 
J. B. Breed presented a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the A. R. Smiley Library, Red- 
lands, Cal.; Miss Elfrieda M. Sylvester 
presented four subscriptions where they 
will prove very helpful, and Miss Alice 
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C. Schilling secured five new members. 
In addition to the names listed below, 47 
friends secured one new member or sub- 
scriber during the year. Do not forget 
that the opportunity is always open to 
present a year’s subscription for THE 
VoLtTA REviIEw to your local library. If 
the main library keeps it on file, many 
of the branches may not. It should be 
on file in every library and branch library 
in the country. 


List of Friends Who Have Secured Two or 
More New Subscriptions During 1918 


Elsie and Rose Kinzie, Philadelphia...... 53 
Mrs. E. R. Poindexter and Miss C. N. 
Kenfield, San Francisco...............- 35 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco.... 34 
Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis............ 21 
Gertrude Torrey, Chicago................ 20 
Central institute for the Deaf, St. Louis.. 19 
Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York........... 18 
Mary Hilliard Bickler, Austin............ 16 
Louise Howell, Cleveland................ 15 
N. Y. League for the Hard of Hearing... 13 
Elizabeth Brand, Pittsburgh.............. 13 
Samuel Wagner, Philadelphia............ 13 
Martha E. Bruhn; Boston...........5...: 12 
Dr. Clarence John Blake, Boston......... II 
Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto............. II 
Katherine Van Dusen, Scranton.......... 9 
Ling a. Crete Hosters: 2555550 5 SS 9 


Mrs. Lena McKerral, Seattle............. 
Lucelia Miller, Des Moines............... 
Nettie McDaniel, Cave Spring............ 
Selina Silverfriend, Denver............... 
Louise I. Morgenstern, New York........ 
Emma Snow, Neosho Falls............... 
Alice C. Schilling, Chicago............... 
Lucy McCaughrin, Louisville............. 
Julia W. Savage, St. Augustine.......... 
Elfrieda M. Sylvester, Scranton.......... 
Emma B. Kessler, Omaha................ 
Susan H. Norris, Cape May.............. 
Marion G. Scudder, St. Louis............ 
John D. Wright, New York.............. 
Mary N. Woodson, Fulton............... 
Edith F. Kendall, Providence............. 
Margaret Russel, Jacksonville............ 
Clara M. Ziegler. Roxbury............... 
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Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles............. 3 
A. Grace Chubb, Kansas City............. 3 
Anna E. Staples, East Lynn.............. 3 
Hermine Mithoefer, Cincinnati........... 3 
Grace I. Tuller, Toronto: .............6.. 3 
Laura L. Arbaugh, Macon............... 3 
Mary R. Cox, Cleveland. .................. 3 
Elizabeth B. Avery, Knoxville............ 2 
Mary D. Suter, Washington.............. 2 
Marion A. Durfee. Providence........... 2 
Avondale N. Gordon, Baltimore.......... 2 
Whitaker Sch. of Speech-Reading, Denver 2 
Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, Toledo........... 2 
Hermine M. Haupt. Los Angeles......... 2 
Augusta Harman. Staunton............... 2 


Emma Roberts, Fort Myers.............. 













Mary D. Cason, Richmond............... 2 
Nora Pettibone, New York............... 2 
Mrs. James R. Peabody, Zanesville....... 2 
Edwin L. Lacrosse, New York........... 2 
Pa WN RO Ty vck so ie nc coe kide avec 2 
Mrs. J. B. Breed, Redlands............... 2 
Cora B. Forbes, Hannibal................ 2 
Charles J. Poole, Boyerstown............ 2 
Elizabeth G. De Lany, Syracuse.......... 2 
CONTENTS 

Normal Training of Teachers. John Dut- 

WON BU PONE  oa e nis pe kiek cen ees Cates « 727 
Lessons in Lip-Reading for Deaf Soldiers. 

Juliet D. Clark and Jane B. Walker..... 730 


How a Mother Taught Herself How to 
Train Her Deaf Child. Bertha L. Bart- 
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IMPORTANT. PLEASE READ. 


Owing to the increasing prevalence of 
influenza in Washington, the meetings of 
the Board of Directors and of the As- 
sociation called for December 28th are 
postponed. 

Frep De Lanp, 
Acting Secretary. 
December 18, 1918. 





AN UNEXPECTED INDORSEMENT 
THAT IS APPRECIATED 


Tue Votta Review, published by the Volta 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., is a most excellent 
magazine. It should be in the hands of more 
of our teachers and more of the parents of 
deaf children. The Editor has been making 
an effort recently to increase its subscription 
list. This is not nearly so large as it should be. 
The magazine is published once a month the 
year round, and every number contains valua- 
ble information and suggestions not only for 
teachers, but for parents of deaf children as 
well. 

Here are some of the contents of the October 
number: “How a Mother Taught Herself to 
Train Her Deaf Child,” “The Diary of a Deaf 
Child’s Mother,” “Problems of the Mother of 
a Young Deaf Child,” “Teaching in English,” 
“Speech-Reading for the Deaf,” “Speech-Read- 
ing and Its Value,” and “The Deafened Sok 
dier.” 

Send two dollars to the Volta Bureau, 160! 


35th street N. W., Washington, D. C.—From 


The Deaf Mississippian, November 15, 1918. 





FORM FOR BEQUEST 
I give, devise, and bequeath to the Americaa 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
Cb PCRS a oo cis Sh ivoe er cbacpedesaas dollars, 


to be used by the directors of that corporation ~ 


to promote its interests. 





















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





A. MELVILLE BELL’S BOOKS 


“Blocutionary Manual.” The See ag - Elocu- 


tion, with Exercises and Notations.......... $1.50 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution........... 1.00 
The Fundamentals a” RS Re ee -10 
On the Use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching 10 
Address to the Natl. Assn, of Elocutionists .... 10 
Sermon Reading and Memoriter Delivery........ -10 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, 
Including Directions and Exercises for the 
Cure of Stammering, and Correction of All 
Faults of Articulation. Paper cover, $1.00.. 1.50 
The Science of Speech....... CocéenBaweste ode -50 
EY OE. he kb Sale 6 vc wun veces bbeee ee Ooe 10 
Note on Syllabic Consonants............. awe: eae 
The Faults of Speech: A Self-Corrector “and 
Teachers’ Manual. Paper cover, $0.25; cloth. .50 
Visible Speech: The Science of Universal Al na 
betics ; or Self-Interpreting Physiological 
ters for the Writing of Al sangenges in = 
Alphabet. Paper, $1.25; cloth.............. 2.00 
Class Primer of English Visible Speech..... 10 
Explanatory Lecture on Visible pen The Sci- 
ence of Universal Aiphaneties ab da bok 6 Oe aan -15 
Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech .50 
Englishe Sichtbare Sprache in Zwolf Lektionen 
(German Edition of English Visible Speech in 
PR eS ee -50 
Pronunzia Inglese Visible Insegnata in Dodici 
Lezioni (Italian Edition of English Visible 
Speech in Twelve Lessons)...........2.+00% -50 
 Seeeteee: RIMIWOOOELs . vcccccesecticnesscece -10 
Line Writing, Vernacular and Orthepic........ -10 
Line-writing Exercises....... pteetecbaetéoens - 40 
tC Ce 6 os cc cencaGeseenseese - 25 
World English: Universal Language........... -10 
—_ English, Handbook of..........eeeeeees .10 
ET EINE 6.505 04.0 cee chadneneeiewee -10 
at ptical and Reporting Steno-Phonography ... ,.10 
MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 
Visible Speech Charts, 3 for wall (17x 28)..... -60 
Visible Speech Cards, 12 in set (4x 4)........ .20 
Visible Speech Cards, 44 larger cards in set. 1.00 
Formation and Development of Elementary Eng- 
lish Sounds. Caroline A. aa ERS ICR ae -50 
The Mechanism of §S Illustrated with 
charts and diagrams. Peneadee Graham Bell 1.20 
Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell ae 
Rebecca BE. Sparrow. Paper........ 75 
An —* of Vocal Physiology and Bell’: $ Visible 
Ci Se a Sarid ond cn De pee 6 6 as 75 
igen | Phonetic Manual, Edmund Lyon........ 25 
REPRINTS AND BOOKS 
oo Training for Deaf Children. Harriet U. - 
EE ROBE EE EEE OEE PEE OE POC ‘ 
Preparing a Little Deaf Child for School. Eleanor 
4 "©: a 5 Ree ey ae 
Schools for the Deaf, List of...........se00. -10 
Tinnitus Aurium (Head Noises). B.C. Gile.... .10 
ess Cure Fakes. Amer. Medical Ass’n.... .10 
Historical Notes Concerning the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. Alexander Graham Bell 1.50 
Histories of American Schools for the Deaf.... 3.00 
American Institutions 7 the Education of the 
rn Oh. PNG. o ebeccetcrs okate caawebs 1.00 
Legal Status of the Deaf. ‘ie Co GE. vxccenwns .50 
Marriages of the Deaf in America. E. A. Fay.. 2.00 
Graphical Charts of Marriages of the Deaf. 
exander Graham Bell............s6- oces 28 
The Duration of Life and Conditions Associated 
with Longevity. A Study of the Hyde Gen- 
ealogy. By Alexander Graham Bell ........ .00 
Dumb No Longer: ane Romance of the Tele- 
i Oe See EM SS ts CAs dau de ga wee wee 1.00 
Helen Keller Souvenir (1892- ieee) ces aie wea -50 
Physiology of the Blind. W. Kunz............ -15 
Raindrop: The Book of Wonder Tales .. 1.50 
The Rerviceability of Visible Speech. 1 and 2. 
Cc. ES sc wS Cae Uilie se da.e's bk EEN SU Oe .10 
to of ‘the Summer Meetings. Each. -50 
Association Review. Vols. 1 to 9; each....... 1.00 





CLARKE SCHOOL 


Formation and Development of Elementary 


English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 










Northampton, Mass. 





BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
Price, $1.50, net 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLo. 


Order from KATHERINE F. BARRY, School for the Deaf 








A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools, by 
J. W. JONES 
Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised . $0.60 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades __ .60 
Book III, for High School Grades, revised, 

anda Self- Instructor . 75 





Illustrated Reader for Pupils of the 3rd and 
4th Grades * 


reading habit and the language sense. 
Published by the 


COLUMBUS 





These books are oubneiaiin attain to euhiv -_ the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
OHIO 








BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise Upham 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


The Beginner’s Book (New) 


Cloth, 70 cents ‘$7.50 per dozen) 


The Question Book—For Second-Year C 


lasses 
Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen) 


Language Drill Stories—For Third-Y ear Classes 


Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen) 


What People Do—Short Lessons on the Trades and 


Occupations 
Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen) 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color 


Send orders direct to the author 
CRESHEIM HALL 


Mt. Airy 


BOOKS FOR LIP-READERS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Facial Speech-Reading. A. M. Bell............ $0.25 


Subtile Art of Speech-Reading. M. G. Bell.... 
Gruhn Lip-Reading System. Martha E. Brubn.. 


lractical Exercises on Advanced Study of Ho- 
mophenous Words. Martha E. Bruhn........ 


Manual of Lip-Reading. Martha BE. Bruhn ... 
Secret of Success in Lip-Reading. M. EB. Bruhn. 
The Use of Homophenous Words. E. B. Nitchie. 


Principles and Methods of Teaching Lip-Reading. 
Waward Bi, Hee «ccc ciccsgaceeeneossésce 


What a Deaf Adult Should Do to no aap aps 
Art of Lip-Reading. Edward B. Nitchie. ... 


My List of Homophenous Words. Emma Snow.. 
Facial Speech-Reading. H. Gutzmann.......... 


Suggestions About Lip-Reading. Mary D. Jones. 
Mirror Practice in Lip-Reading. M. Kennedy. 


-20 


.10 
-50 
.20 


15 





In ordering books, please add 10 per cent of list price to cover cost of carriage by parcel post or express. 
THE VOLTA BUREAU, 


Publisher, Importer, and Distributor of Educational Works, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 


President, Epmunp Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Davip G. FarrcuiLp, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President, E. McKay Goopwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 
Secretary (Vacancy. Frep De Lanp, Acting) 

Treasurer, Boyp Taytor, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Gi.pert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washington, D. C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De LAnp. 

Librarian, The Volta Bureau, A. KEs. 

Directors.—(Terms expire 1918:) Harris Taylor; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Pa.; 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C.; John D. Wright, New York City; Mary McCowen, 
Chicago, Ill. (Terms expire 1919:) David G. Fairchild; Charles W. Richardson, M. D., 
Washington, D. C.; Edmund Lyon; Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass.; T. C. Forrester, 
Frederick, Md. (Terms expire 1920:) Sarah Fuller, Newton Lower Falls, Mass.; E. McKay i 
Goodwin; (vacancy); E. G. Hurd, Providence, R. I.; Franklin K. Lane, Washington, D. C. 

The object of the Association as defined in its certificate of incorporation is: 

“To aip SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING.” 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, the 
Association now carries on the work of the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution 
dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance 
fee. Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should send $2.00 to 
the Treasurer, Mr. Boyd Taylor, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 
D. C. THe Votta Review is sent to all members. 

Every oral teacher and every parent of a deaf child should find a joy in helping to pro- 
mote the work of the Association. 


The summer meeting in 1920 will be held at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 


The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 
was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1887. It was the property of its 
trustee, Alexander Melville Bell, and his successor, Charles J. Bell, from June 27, 1887, until 
1909, when, at the suggestion of its founder, it was presented with other property to the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, an association founded 

and endowed by Dr. Bell in 1890. 

In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand 
contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerning 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost or less. It maintains a fireproof 
reference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. 

The Volta Bureau publishes “THe Vorta Review: The Speech and Speech-Reading 
Magazine,” an illustrated monthly periodical. Every number contains much that is service- 
able to all who are striving for better speech; to all who study and practise lip-reading; and 
to all interested in the training and teaching of little deaf children in the home prior to school 
age. 

Whatever efficient work the Volta Bureau and Tue Vo.ita Review may do should be 
credited to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 




















































The Melville 





Visible Speech Form 


Bell Symbols 





In lecturing at the Royal College of Preceptors, Professor Bell, in presenting the science of uni- 


versal alphabetics, said: 


“In a certain sense all writing may be called 
Visible Speech, because letters are the visible 
forms by which the sounds of speech are conven- 
tionally expressed. But the sense in which I use 
the term is very different. Speech consists of cer- 
tain movements of the throat, the tongue, and the 
lips; and in different countries the same letters are 
associated with a different set of movements, or 
the same movements are associated with different 
sets of letters; so that you may know the letters 
perfectly in connection with one language, and yet 
be unable to pronounce them in any other lan- 
guage. Visible Speech consists of writing, which 
depicts the actual movements of the organs of 
speech, and thus, in whatever language you may 
have learned the alphabet of the system, you can 
pronounce the sounds of any other language at 
sight of their symbols, although you may _ never 
have heard the sounds produced. The Visible 
Speech letters represent the Organs of Speech and 
all their modes of action; and as the same organs 
are common to all men, and the effect of every 
action is the same in all mouths, the letters have 
a universal meaning, which is independent of dif- 
ferences of language or conventional associations. 

“In this respect, the Visible Speech letters re- 
semble musical notes or arithmetical numbers. 
Like musical notes, they have a uniform value in 
relation to sound in all countries; and, like the 
Arabic numerals, they have an absolute value in 
relation to meaning in all languages. For exam- 
ple, the letter which represents the English sound 
of L, directs the reader to ‘raise the point of the 
tongue against the palate, and sound the voice over 
the sides of the tongue’; and the letter which 
represents the sound of M consists of parts which 
express to the eye the practical direction, ‘close 
the lips, and sound the voice through the nose.’ 
It is therefore obvious that, however variously 
these directions might be put in words in different 
languages, the effect of following the directions 
will be precisely the same in all mouths in every 
country.” 


SoME OF THE EARLIER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON 
VISIBLE SPEECH ARE OUT OF PRINT, BUT THE FOL- 
LOWING WILL BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF LIST PRICE: 


LETTERS AND SOUNDS, with an Exposition 
of the Principles of Visible Speech. By A. M. 
Bell. Reprint of a lecture delivered before the 
members of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at the Montreal meeting, 
1882. Paper, 1 sheet, 18x24, 10 cents. A clear 
and interesting presentation. “In teaching physi- 
ological letters we shall be planting the germs of 
advantages which will be reaped in every period 
of life. The aptitude of children for the for- 
mation of sounds and the plasticity of their organs 
of speech would undoubtedly lead to a degree of 
excellence in vernacular utterance and of versa- 
tility in the use of foreign sounds which is at 
present exceptionally rare.” Professor Bell hbe- 
lieved that children can be taught to read accu- 
rately and properly by means of these symbols in 
a fraction of the time required with common 
letters. 


VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY AND VISIBLE 
SPEECH. A Popular Manual. By A. M. Bell. 
Third edition. 59 pages, 5x7, board. 50 cents. 
Presents a complete view of the actions of the 
vocal organs and the resulting elements of speech, 
the symbols being used to depict the various mo- 
tions and positions of the organs. “The element- 
ary sounds exhibited in Visible Speech are all real 
varieties to the ear, and no system can be com- 
plete that does not take cognizance of them.” 


_CLASS PRIMER OF ENGLISH VISIBLE 
SPEECH. For Communicating the Exact Pronun- 
ciation of the Language to Native or Foreign 
Learners and for Teaching Children and Illiterate 
Adults to Read in a Few Days. By A. M. Bell. 
8 pages, 7% x10%. Paper, 1o cents. Contains 
only diagrams, illustrations, and reading exercises, 
without any explanations aside from the captions 
and sub-captions. 


_ VISIBLE SPEECH. THE SCIENCE OF UNI- 
VERSAL ALPHABETICS. _ Self-interpreting 
Physiological Letters for the Writing of All Lan- 
guages in One Alphabet. By A. Melville Bell. 
Inaugural edition, 1867. “Illustrated by numerous 
tables, diagrams, and examples, including 20 full- 
page plates. 158 pages, 7x10. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2. A complete explanation of Visible 
Speech, its use and its value. These symbols are 
based upon and portray the actual movements of 
the organs of speech. “Each organ and each mode 
of organic action concerned in the production. or 
modification of sound has its appropriate symbol, 
and all sounds of the same nature produced at 
different parts of the mouth are represented by a 
single symbol turned in a direction corresponding 
to the organic position.” 


ENGLISHE SICHTBARE-SPRACHE IN 
ZWOLF LEKTIONEN. The German edition of 
English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. By 
A. M. Bell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 6 x 
7%. Board, 50 cents. Each lesson consists of a 
teacher’s page, a page of illustrations, a page of 
words and sentences in symbcls, and a key to each 
line of symbols; also universal vowel tables, all in 
German or symbols. 


_PRONUNZIA INGLESE VISIBLE 
NATA IN DODICI LEZIONI. 
tion of English Visible Speech in 
By A. M. Bell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 
6x7%. Board, so cents. Just as the German 
edition enables Germans to obtain a correct pro- 
nunciation of English words, so these English 
words and sentences in symbols in the Italian edi- 
tion makes it possible for the Italian to correctly 
pronounce English words. Though the instructions 
are in German in the German edition and in Ital- 
ian in this edition, the exercises in both books are 
entirely in Visible Speech symbols, and thus form 
excellent exercises for English-speaking teachers 
and students. 


INSEG- 
The Italian edi- 
Twelve ssons. 


A Key to the Melville Bell Symbols will be sent 
free to any address by the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C., the publishers of 
all of the late Alexander Melville Bell’s dooks. 






















































































THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


One Mt. Morris Park, West, NEW YORK CITY, Established 1894 


ENTRANCE 


HIS School was founded 
25 years ago, to provide for 
pupils with impaired hearing 
the intensive work in Speech 
and Lip-Reading required by 
their condition, and the same? 
educational and social advan-" 
tages and environment open 
to hearing pupils in the finest 
private schools. 

















STinmexlING 


Permanently Stopped 


and 


Fluent, Easy Speech Taught 


by the 
REED TRUE NATURAL METHOD 
ONLY SYSTEM THAT GIVES 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
Endorsed by the late Alexander Melville Bell 


and other eminent authorities 





FREE TRIAL WEEK’S INSTRUCTION GIVEN 


Write today for Catalog, Testimonials, and 
Full Information 


The REED SCHOOL 


Mrs. FRANK A. REED, Principal 
371 Hubbard Ave. _: Detroit, Mich. 


WHAT THE ¥ 
MOTHER OF A DEAF CHILE 
OUGHT TO KNOW — 


By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M. & 


Founder and Principal of the Wright Oral School. 
Author of ** Educational Needs of the Deaf,” etc, 








An educator of twenty-five years’ experience im) 
teaching the deaf explains how the most diffi ult 
and fundamental part of the deaf child’s education) 
can best be accomplished by the mother during the 
heretofore wasted years before school ageis reached 
He makes clear by practical and explicit directions 
how the child can be prepared for lip-reading a 
speaking and helped to normal development. | 
those who have to do with the deaf should be familias 
with the book. The ground has never been covered 
before and the need for just such a book is only toe 
evident. 


75 CENTS NET 


Send for descriptive circular 








FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY — 
Publishers New Ye 
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